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THE METROPOLITAN PROTECTIVES. 

Nervous old ladies, dyspeptic half-pay 
officers, suspicious quidnuncs, plot-dreading 
diplomatists, and grudging rate-payers, all 
having the fear of the forthcoming Industrial 
Invasion before their eyes, are becoming very 
anxious respecting the adequate efficiency of 
the London Police. Horrible rumors are 
finding their way into most of the clubs: 
reports are permeating into the eer 
of suburban dowagers which darkly shadow 
forth dire mischief and confusion, the most 
insignificant result whereof is to be (of course) 
the overthrow of the British Constitution. 
Conspiracies of a comprehensive character are 
being hatched in certain back parlours, in cer- 
tain back streets behind Mr. Cantelo’s Chicken 
Establishment in Leicester Square. A compli- 
cated web of machination is being spun—we 
have it on the authority of a noble peer— 
against the integrity of the Austrian Empire, 
ata small coffee-shopin Soho. Prussia is being 
menaced by twenty-four determined Poles and 
Honveds in the attics of a cheap restaurateur 
in the Haymarket. Lots are being cast for 
the assassination of Louis Napoleon, in the 
inner parlours of various cigar shops. Ame- 
rica, as we learn from that mighty lever of 
the civilised world, the “ New York Weekly 
Herald ”—at whose nod, it is well known, 
kings tremble on their thrones, and the earth 
shakes—is of opinion that the time bids fair 
for a descent of Red Republicans on Man- 
chester. The English policemen have been 
tampered with, and are suborned. The great 
Mr. Justice Maule can’t find one anywhere. 
In short, the peace of the entire continent of 
Europe may be considered as already gone. 
When the various conspiracies now on foot 
are ripe, the armies of the disaffected of all 
nations which are to land at the various 
British ports under pretence of “ assisting ” 
at the Great Glass show, are to be privately 
and confidentially drilled in secret Champs 
de Mars, and armed with weapons, stealthily 
abstracted from the Tower of London: while 
the Metropolitan Police and the Guards, both 
horse and foot, will fraternise, and (to a man) 
pretend to be fast asleep. 

Neither have our prudent prophets omitted 
to foretel minor disasters. Gangs of burglars 
from the counties of Surrey, Sussex, and Lan- 
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cashire, are also to fraternise in London, and 
to “ rifle, rob, and plunder,” as uninterruptedly 
as if every man’s house were a mere Castle of 
Andalusia. Pickpockets—not in single spies 
but in whole battalions—are to arrive from 
Paris and Vienna, and are to fall into éom- 
pact organisation (through the medium of in- 
terpreters) with the united swell-mobs of 
London, Liverpool, and Manchester ! 

In short, it would appear that no words can 
express our fearful condition, so well, as Mr, 
Croaker’s in “The Good Natured Man.” 
“Tam so frightened,” says he, “ that I scarce 
know whether I sit, stand, or go. Perhaps at 
this moment I am treading on lighted matches, 
blazing brimstone, and barrels of gunpowder. 
They are preparing to blow me up into the 
clouds. Murder! We shall be all burnt in 
our beds !” 

Now, to the end that the prophets and their 
disciples may rest quietly in their beds, we 
have benevolently abandoned our own bed 
for some three nights or so, in order to report 
the results of personal inquiry into the condi- 
tion and system of the Protective Police of 
the Metropolis:—the Defective Police has 
been already described in the first volume of 
“ Household Words.” If, after our details 
of the patience, promptitude, order, vigilance, 
zeal,and judgment, which watch over the peace 
of the huge Babylon when she sleeps, the 
fears of the most apprehensive be not dispelled, 
we shall have quitted our pillow, and plied 
our pen in vain! But we have no such 
distrust. 

Although the Metropolitan Police Force 
consists of nineteen superintendents, one hun- 
dred and twenty-four inspectors, five hundred 
and eighty-five serjeants, and four thousand 
seven hundred and ninety-seven constables, 
doing duty at twenty-five stations; yet, so 
uniform is the order of proceeding in all, and 
so fairly can the description of what is done 
at one station be taken as a specimen of 
what is done at the others, that, without 
farther preface, we shall take the reader into 
custody, and convey him at once to the Police 
Station, in Bow Street, Covent Garden. 

A policeman keeping watch and ward at 
the wicket gives us admission, and we proceed 
down a long passage into an outer room, 
where there is a barrack bedstead, on which 
we observe Police-constable Clark, newly 
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relieyed, asleep, and snoring most portentously 
—a littie exhausted, perhaps, by nine hours’ 
constant walking on his beat. In the right- 
hand corner of this room—which is a bare 
room like a guard-house without the drums and 
muskets—is a dock, or space railed off for pri- 
soners: opposite, a window breast-high at 
which an Inspector always presides day and 
night to hear charges. Passing by a corner- 
door into his office on the other side of this 
window, we find it much like any other office— 
inky, dull, and quiet—papers stuck against the 
walls—perfect library of old charges on shelves 
overhead—stools and desks—a_hall-porter’s 
chair, little used—gaslights—fire—sober clock. 
At one desk stands a policeman, duly coated 
and caped, looking stiffly over his glazed 
stock at a handbill he is copying. ‘Two In- 
spectors sit near, working away at a great 
rate with noisy pens that sound like little 
rattles. 

The clock points a quarter before nine. 
One of the Inspectors takes under his arm a 
slate, the night’s muster roll, and an_ orderly 
book. He proceeds to the Yard. The gas 
jet, shining from the office through its window, 
and a couple of street lamps indistinctly light 
the place. 

On the appearance of the inspecting officer 
in the ya +h and at the sound of the word 
“ Attention!” about seventy white faces, 
peering out above half-a-dozen parallel lines 
of dark figures, fall into military ranks in 
“open order.” A man from each section—a 
Serjeant—comes forward to form the staff of 
the commanding officer. The roll is called 
over, and certain men are told off as a Reserve, 
to remain at the station for any exigencies that 
may arise. The book is then opened, and the 
Inspector reads aloud a series of warnings. 
P. C. John Jones, J, No. 202, was disco- 
vered drunk on duty on such a day, and dis- 
missed the force. Serjeant Jenkins did not 
report that a robbery had been complained 
of in such a street, and is suspended for a 
month. The whole division are then enlight- 
ened as to the names, addresses, ages, and 
heights, of all persons who have been 
“missing” from a radius of fifteen miles 
from Charing Cross (the police definition of 
the Metropolis) since the previous night ; 
as to the colours of their hair, eyes, and 
clothes ; as to the cut of their coats, the fashion 
and material of their gowns, the shape of their 
hats or bonnets, the make of their boots. So 
minute and definite are all these personal 
descriptions, that a P. C. (the official ellipsis 
for Police Constable) must be very sleepy, or 
unusually dull of observation, if, in the event 
of his meeting with any of these missing 
individuals, he does not put them in train of 
restoration to their anxious friends. Lost 
articles of property are then enumerated 
and described with equal exactness. When 
we reflect that the same routine is being per- 
formed at the same moment at the head of 
every police regiment or division in the Metro- 


polis, it seems extraordinary how any thing or 
person can be lost in London. Among the 
trifles enumerated as “ found,” area horse and 
cart, a small dog,a brooch, a baby, and a firkin 
of butter. 

Emotion is no part of a policeman’s duty, 
If felt, it must be suppressed: he listens as 
stdlidly to the following account of the baby, 
as to the history of the horse and cart, the little 
dog, the brooch, and the butter. 


S DIVISION. Found, at Eight anda quarter 
* P.m., on the 2nd instant, by [a gentleman 
named], of Bayham Street, Camden Town, on 
the step of his door, the body of a new-born 
Infant, tied up in a Holland Bag. Had on a 
Calico Bed-gown and Muslin Cap, trimmed with 
Satin Ribbon. Also a Note, stating, “ Any one 
who finds this precious burthen, pay him the last 
duties which a Mother—much in distress and 
trouble of mind—is unable to do. May the 
blessing of God be on you !” 


The book is closed. ‘The mother “ much in 
distress and trouble of mind,” is shut up with 
it; and the Inspector proceeds to make his in- 
spection. He marches past each rank. The 
men, one by one, produce their kit ; consisting 
of lantern, rattle, and staff. He sees that 
each man is clean and properly provided for 
the duties of the night. Reinier to his 
former station amidst the serjeants, he gives 
the word “ Close up!” 

The men now form a compact body, and 
the serjeants take their stand at the head of 
their respective ranks. But, before this effi- 
cient body of troops deploy to their various 
beats, they are addressed by the superior 
officer much as a colonel harangues his regi- 
ment before going into action. The inspec- 
tor’s speech—sharp and pithily delivered—is 
something to this effect : 

* Now, men, I must again beg of you to be 
very careful in your examination of empty 
houses. See that the doors are fast; and, if not, 
search for any persons unlawfully concealed 
therein. Number nineteen section will allow 
no destitute parties to herd together under the 
Adelphi arches. Section Number twenty-four 
will be very particular in insisting on all gen- 
tlemen’s carriages [it is an opera night] keep- 
ing the rank, close to the kerb stone, and 
in cautioning the coachmen not to leave their 
horses. Be sure and Jook sharp after flower- 
girls. Offering flowers for sale is a pretence. 
The girls are either beggars or thieves; but 
you must exercise great caution. You must 
not interfere with them unless you actually 
hear them asking charity, or see them trying 
pockets, or engaged in actual theft. ‘The 
chief thing, however, is the empty houses; 
get from them into the adjoining premises, 
and then there’s a burglary.—’Tention, to the 
left face, march !” 

The sections march off in Indian file, and 
the eee returns to his office by one door, 
while the half-dozen “ Reserves ” go into the 
outer-room by another. The former, now 
buttons on his great coat: and, after supper, 
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will visit every beat in the division, to see 
that the men are at their duties. The other 
Inspector remains to take the charges. 

Asmall man, who gives his name, Mr. Spills, 
(or for whom that name will do in this place 
as well as another), presents himself at the 
half-open window to complain of a gentleman 
now present, who is stricken in years, bald, 
well dressed, staid in countenance, respect- 
able in appearance, and exceedingly drunk. 
He gazes at his accuser from behind the 
dock, with lack-lustre penitence, as that 
gentleman elaborates his grievance to the 
patient Inspector; who, out of a tangle of 
digressions and innuendoes dashed with 
sparkling scraps of club-room oratory, ex- 
tracts—not without difficulty—the substance 
of the complaint, and reduces it to a charge 
of “drunk and disorderly.” The culprit, it 
seems, not half an hour ago—purely by 
accident—found his way into Craven Street, 
Strand. Though there are upwards of forty 
doors in Craven Street, he would kick, and 
thump, and batter the complainant’s door. No 
other door would do. The complainant don’t 
know why; the delinquent don’t know why; 
nobody knows why. No entreaty, no expostu- 
lation, no threat, could induce him to transfer 
his favours to any other door in the neigh- 
bourhood. He was a perfect stranger to Mr. 
Spills; yet, when Mr. Spills presented himself at 
the gate of his castle in answer to the thunder- 
ing summons, the prisoner insisted on finishing 
the evening at the domestic supper-table of 
the Spills family. Finally, the prisoner em- 
phasised his claim on Mr, Spills’s hospitality 
by striking Mr. Spills on the mouth. This led 
to his being immediately handed over to the 
custody of a P. C. 

The defendant answers the usual questions 
as to name and condition, with a drowsy in- 
difference peculiar to the muddled. But, when 
the Inspector asks his age, a faint ray of his 
spirit shines through him, What is that to the 
police? Have they any thing to do with the 
census? They may lock him up, fine him, 
put him in jail, work him on the tread-mill, if 
they like. All this is in their power; he 
knows the law well enough, Sir; but they 
can’t make him tell his age—and he won’t— 
won’t do it, Sir!—At length, after having 
been mildly pressed, and cross-examined, and 
coaxed, he passes his fingers through the few 
grey hairs that fringe his bald head, and 
suddenly roars : 

“ Well then :—Five-and-twenty.” 

All the policemen laugh. The prisoner— 
but now triumphant in his retort-—checks 
himself, endeavours to stand erect, and sur- 
veys them with defiance. 

_ “Have you anything about you, you would 
like us to take care of 2” This is the usual 
apology for searching a drunken prisoner: 
—— cannot be enforced except in cases of 
elony. 

Before the prisoner can answer, one of 
the Reserves eases him of his property. Had 


his adventures been produced in print, they 
could scarcely have been better described 
than by the following articles :—a pen-knife, 
an empty sandwich-box, a bunch of keys, a 
bird’s-eye handkerchief, a sovereign, fivepence 
in half-pence, a tooth-pick, and a pocket-book. 
From his neck is drawn a watch-guard, cut 
through,—no watch. 

When he is sober, he will be questioned as 
to his loss ; a description of the watch, with 
its maker’s name and number will be extracted 
from him; it will be sent round to every 
station; and, by this time to-morrow night, 
every pawnbroker in the Metropolis will be 
asked whether such a watch has been offered 
as a pledge? Most probably it will be re- 
covered and restored before he has time to get 
tipsy again—and when he has, he will pro- 
bably lose it again. 

“ When shall I have to appear before the 
magistrate ?” asks the prosecutor. 

“ At ten o’clock to-morrow morning,”—and 
so ends that case. 

There is no peace for the Inspector. During 
the twenty-four hours he is on duty, his 
window is constantly framing some new 
picture. For some minutes, a brown face 
with bright black eyes has been peering im- 
patiently from under a quantity of tangled 
black hair and a straw hat behind Mr. Spills. 
It now advances to the window. 

“Have you got e’er a gipsy woman here, 
sir ?” 

“ No gipsy woman to-night.” 

“ Thank’ee, sir:” and the querist retires to 
repeat this new reading of ‘Shepherds, I 
have lost my love,’ at every other station- 
house, till he finds her—and bails her. 

Most of the constables who have been 
relieved from duty by the nine o’clock men 
have now dropped in, and are detailing any 
thing worthy of a report to their respective 
serjeants. The serjeants enter these occur- 
rences on a printed form. Only one is pre- 
sented, now :— 


«P. C. 67 reports that, at 54 p.m., a boy, named 
Philip Isaac was knocked down, in Bow Street, by 
a horse belonging to Mr. Parks, a newsvender. 
He was taken to Charing -++ Hospital, and sent 
home, slightly bruised.” 

The Inspector has not time to file this docu- 
ment before an earnest-looking man comes to 
the window. Something has happened which 
evidently causes him more pain than resent- 
ment. 


“Tam afraid we have been robbed. My 
name is Parker, of the firm of Parker and Tide, 
Upholsterers. This afternoon at three o’clock, 
our clerk handed to a young man who is our 
collector, (he is only nineteen), about ninety- 
six pounds to take to the bank. He ought to 
have been back in about fifteen minutes ; but 


he hadn’t come back at sixo’clock. I wentto 
the bank to see if the cash had been paid in, 
and it had not.” 

“ Be good enough to describe his person 
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and dress, sir,” says the Inspector, taking out 
a printed form called “a Route.” 

These are minutely detailed, and recorded. 
“ Has he any friends or relatives in London ?” 

The applicant replies by describing the 
residence and condition of the youth’s father 
and uncle. The Inspector orders “ Ninety- 
two” (one of the Reserves) to go with the 
gentleman, “and see what he can make of 
it.” The misguided delinquent’s chance of 
escape will be lessened every minute. Not 
only will his usual haunts be visited in the 
course of the night by Ninety-two; but 
his description will be known, before morn- 
ing, by every police officer on duty. This 
Route,—which is now being copied by a 
Reserve into a book—will be passed on, pre- 
sently to the next station. There, it will again 
be copied ; passed on to the next ; copied ; for- 
warded—and so on until it shall have made 
the circuit of all the Metropolitan stations. 
In the morning, that description will be read 
to the men going on duty. “ Long neck, light 
hair, brown clothes, low crowned hat,” and 
so on. 

A member of the E division throws a paper 
on the window-sill, touches his hat, exclaims, 
“ Route, sir!” and departs. 

The Routes are coming in all night long. 
A lady has lost her purse in an omnibus. 
Here is a description of the supposed thief— 
a woman who sat next to the lady—and here 
are the dates and numbers of the bank notes, 
On 


inscribed on the paper with exactness. 
the back, is an entry of the hour at which 
the paper was received at, and sent away 
from, every station to which it has yet been. 
A Reserve is called in to book the memo- 
randum; and in a quarter of an hour he is 


off with it to the station next on the 
Route. Not only are these notices read to 
the men at each relief, but the most impor- 
tant of them are inserted in the “ Police 
Gazette,” the especial literary organ of the 
Force, which is edited by one of its members. 

A well dressed youth about eighteen years 
of age, now leans over the window to bring 
himself as near to the Inspector as possible. 
He whispers in a broad Scotch accent: 

“Tam destitute. I came up from Scotland 
to find one Saunders M‘Alpine, and I can’t 
find him, and I have spent all my money. I 
have not a farthing left. I want a night’s 
lodging.” 

* Reserve!” The inspector wastes no words 
in a case like this. 

“ Sir.” 

“Go over to the relieving officer and ask 
him to give this young man a night in the 
casual ward.” 

The policeman and the half-shamed suppli- 
ant go out together. 

“That is a genuine tale,” remarks the 
Inspector. 

“ Evidently a fortune-seeking young Scotch- 
man,” we venture to conjecture, “ who has 
come to London upon too slight an invitation, 


and with too slender a purse. He has an 
honest face, and won’t know wantlong. He 
may die Lord Mayor.” 

The Inspector is not sanguine in such cases, 
“He may,” he says. 

There is a great commotion in the outer 
office. Looking through the window, we 
see a stout bustling woman, who announces 
herself as a complainant, three female wit- 
nesses, and two policemen. This solemn pro- 
cession moves towards the window; yet we 
look in vain fora prisoner. The prisoner is 
in truth invisible on the floor of the dock, so 
one of his guards is ordered to mount him 
on a bench. He is a handsome, dirty, curly- 
headed boy about the age of seven, though he 
says he is nine. ‘The prosecutrix makes her 
charge. 

“ Last Sunday, sir, (if you please, sir, I keep 
a cigar and stationer’s shop,) this here little 
creetur breaks one of my windows, and the 
moment after, I loses a box of paints—” 

“Value?” asks the Inspector, already en- 
tering the charge, after one sharp look at the 
child. 

“Value, sir? Well, I'll say eight-pence. 
Well, sir, to-night again, just before shutting 
up, I hears another pane go smash. I looks 
out, and I sees this same little creetur a run- 
ning aways. I runs after him, and hands him 
over to the police.” 

The child does not exhibit the smallest 
sign of fear or sorrow. He does not even 
whimper. He tells his name and address, when 
asked them, in a straightforward business-like 
manner, as if he were quite used to the whole 
proceeding. He is locked up; and the pro- 
secutrix is desired to appear before the Magis- 
trate in the morning to substantiate her 
charge. 

* A child so young, a professional thief!” 

“Ah! These are the most distressing 
cases we have to deal with. The number of 
children brought here, either as prisoners, or 
as having been lost, is from five to six thou- 
sand perannum. Juvenile crime and its fore- 
runner—the neglect of children by their 
parents—is still on the increase. That’s the 
experience of the whole Force.” 

“If some places were provided at which 
neglected children could be made to pass 
their time, instead of in the market and 
streets—say in industrial schools provided by 
the nation—juvenile delinquency would very 
much decrease ?—” 

“T believe, sir, (and I speak the sentiments 
of many experienced officers in the Force,) that 
it would be much lessened, and that the 
expense of such establishments would be saved 
in a very short time out of the police and 
county rates. Letalone morality altogether.” 

And the Inspector resumes his writing. 
For a little while we are left to think, to the 
ticking of the clock. 

There are six hundred and fifty-six gentle- 
men in the English House of Commons 
assembling in London. There is not one of 
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those gentlemen who may not, in one week, 
if he choose, acquire as dismal a knowledge of 
the Hell upon earth in which he lives, in 
regard to these children, as this Inspector has 
—as we have— as no man can by possibility 
shut out, who will walk this town with open 
eyes observant of what is crying to Gop in the 
streets. If we were one of those six hundred 
and fifty-six, and had the courage to declare 
that we know the day must come when these 
children must be taken, by the strong hand, 
out of our shameful public ways, and must 
be rescued—when the State must (no will, or 
will not, in the case, but must) take up ne- 
glected and ignorant children wheresoever 
they are teund, severely punishing the parents 
when they can be found, too, and forcing 
them, if they have any means of existence, to 
contribute something towards the reclamation 
of their offspring, but never again entrusting 
them with the duties they have abandoned ;— 
if we were to say this, and were to add that 
as the day must come, it cannot come too 
soon, and had best come now—Red Tape 
would arise against us in ten thousand shapes 
of virtuous opposition, and cocks would crow, 
and donkeys would bray, and owls would hoot, 
and strangers would be espied, and houses 
would be counted out, and we should be satis- 
factorily put down. Meanwhile, in Aberdeen, 
the horror has risen to that height,that against 
the law, the authorities have by force swept 
their streets clear of these unchristian objects, 
and have, to the utmost extent of their illegal 
power, successfully done this very thing. 
Do none of the six hundred and fifty-six 
know of it—do none of them look into it— 
do none of them lay down their newspapers 
when they read of a baby sentenced for the 
third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh time to 
imprisonment and whipping, and ask them- 
selves the question, “Is there any earthly 
thing this child can do when this new sentence 
is fulfilled, but steal again, and be again im- 
prisoned and again flogged, until, a precocious 
human devil, it is shipped away to corrupt a 
new world?” Do none of the six hundred 
and fifty-six, care to walk from Charing 
Cross to White-chapel—to look into Went- 
worth Street—to stray into the lanes of West- 
minster—to go into a prison almost within 
the shadow of their own Victoria Tower— 
to see with their eyes and hear with their 
ears, what such childhood is, and what 
escape it has from being what it is? Well! 
Red Tape is easier, and tells for more in blue 
books, and will give you a committee five 
years long if you like, to enquire whether the 
wind ever blows, or the rain ever falls— 
and then you can talk about it, and do 
nothing. 

Our meditations are suddenly interrupted. 

“Here’s a pretty business!” cries a pale 
man in a breathless hurry, at the window. 
“Somebody has been tampering with my 
door-lock !” 

“ How do you mean, sir ?” 
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“ Why, I live round the corner, and I had 
heen to the Play, and I left my door on the 
lock (it’s a Chubb!) and I come back, and the 
lock won’t act. It has been tampered with. 
There either are, or have been, thieves in the 
place !” 

“ Reserve !” 

“ Sir!” 

“Take another man with you, and a couple 
of ladders, and see to this gentleman’s house.” 

A sallow anxious little man rushes in. 

“QO! you haven’t seen anything of such a 
thing as a black and tan spaniel, have you ?” 

“Is it a spaniel dog we have got in the 
yard 2?” the Inspector inquires of the jailer. 

** No, sir, it’s a brown tarrier !” 

“QO! It can’t be my dog then. A brown 
tarrier? O! Good night, gentlemen! Thank 
you.” 

“ Good night, sir.” 

The Reserve just now dispatched with the 
other man and the two ladders, returns, gruff- 
voiced and a little disgusted. 

* Well? what’s up round the corner ?” 

“ Nothing the matter with the lock, sir. I 
opened it with the key directly !” 

We fall into a doze before the fire. Only 
one little rattle of a pen is springing now, for 
the other Inspector has put on his great coat 
and gone out, to make the round of his beat 
and look after his men. We become aware 
in our sleep of a scuffling on the pavement 
outside. It approaches, and becomes noisy 
and hollow on the boarded floor within. We 
again repair to the window. 

A very ill-looking woman in the dock. A 
very stupid little gentleman, very much over- 
come with liquor, and with his head extremely 
towzled, endeavouring to make out the mean- 
ing of two immoveable Policemen, and indis- 
tinctly muttering a desire to know “ war it’s 
awr abow.” 

“ Well?” says the Inspector, possessed of 
the case in a look. 

“TY was on duty, sir, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
just now,” says one of the Policemen, “ when 
I see this gent”— 

Here “this gent,” with an air of great 
dignity, again observes, “ Mirrer Insperrer, I 
requesherknow war it’s awr ABow.” 

* We'll hear you presently, sir. Go on.” 

—‘ When I see this gent, in conversation 
again the railings with this woman. I re- 
quested him to move on, and observed his 
watch-guard hanging loose out of his pocket. 
*You’ve lost your watch,’ I said. Then I 
turned to her! ‘And you've got it,’ I said. 
‘I an’t,’ she said. Then she said, turning to 
him, ‘ You know you’ve been in company with 
many others to-night, flower-girls, and a lot 
more.’ ‘I shall take you,’ I said, anyhow. 
Then I turned my lantern on her, and saw 
this silver watch, with the glass broke, lying 
behind her on the stones. Then I took her 
into custody, and the other constable brought 
the gent along.” 

“ Jailer !” says the Inspector. 
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“ Sir!” 

“Keep your eye on her. Take care she 
don’t make away with anything—and send for 
Mrs. Green.” 

The accused sits in a corner of the dock, 
quite composed, with her arms under her dirty 
shawl, and says nothing. The Inspector 
folds a charge-sheet, and dips his pen in the 
ink. 

“ Now, sir, your name, if you please ?” 

* Ba—a.” 

“ That can’t be your name, sir. What name 
does he say, Constable ?” 

The second Constable “seriously inclines 
his ear ;” the gent being a short man, and the 
second constable a tall one. “ He says his 
name’s Bat, sir.” 
deal of trouble.) 

“Where do you live, Mr. Bat ?” 

“ Lamber.” 

“And what are you ?—what business are 
you, Mr. Bat ?” 

“ Fesher,” says Mr. Bat, again collecting 
dignity. 

“ Profession, is it? Very good, sir. What’s 
your profession ?” 

“ Solirrer,” returns Mr. Bat. 

“Solicitor, of Lambeth. Have you lost 
anything besides your watch, sir ?” 

“T am not aware— Jost—any—arrickle— 
prorrery,” says Mr. Bat. 

The Inspector has been looking at the 
watch. 

“What do you value this watch at, sir ?” 

“Ten pound,” says Mr. Bat, with unex- 
pected promptitude. 

“ Hardly worth so much as that, I should 
think ?” ' 

“ Five pound five,” says Mr. Bat. “I doro 
how much, I’m not par-rick-ler,” this word 
costs Mr. Bat a tremendous effort, “ abow 
the war. It’s not my war. It’s a frez of 
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“Tf it belongs to a friend of yours, you 
wouldn’t like to lose it, I suppose.” 

*T doro,” says Mr. Bat, “I’m nor any ways 
par-TicK-ler abow the war. It’sa frez of my;” 
which he afterwards repeats at intervals, 
scores of times. Always as an entirely novel 
idea. 

Inspector writes. Brings charge-sheet to 
window. Reads same to Mr. Bat. 

“ You charge this woman, sir,”—her name, 
age, and address have been previously taken 
—* with robbing you of your watch. I won’t 
trouble you to sign the sheet, as you are not 
in good writing order. You'll have to be here 
this morning—it’s now two—at a quarter be- 
fore ten.” 

“ Never get up till har par,” says Mr. Bat, 
with decision. 

“You'll have to be here this morning,” 
repeats the Inspector placidly, “at a quarter 
before ten. If you don’t come, we shall have 
to send for you, and that might be unpleasant. 
Stay a bit. Now, look here, I have written it 
down. ‘Mr. Bat to be in Bow Street, quarter 


before ten.? Or I'll even say, to make it 
easier to you, a quarter past. There! ‘ Quar. 
ter past ten.’ Now, let me fold this up and 
put it in your pocket; and when your land- 
lady, or whoever it is at home, finds it there, 
she’}l take care to call you.” 

All of which is elaborately done for Mr, 
Bat. A constable who has skilfully taken a 
writ out of the unconscious Mr. Bat’s pocket 
in the meantime, and has discovered from the 
indorsement that he has given his name and 
address correctly, receives instructions to put 
Mr. Bat into a cab and send him home. 

“ And, Constable,” says the Inspector to the 
first man, musing over the watch as he speaks, 
“do you go back to Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and 
look about, and you'll find, somewhere, the 
little silver pin belonging to the handle. She 
has done it in the usual way, and twisted the 
pin right out.” 

“What mawrer is it?” says Mr. Bat, 
staggering back again, “ 'T’ morrow-mawrer ?” 

* Not to-morrow morning. This morning.” 

“ This mawrer?” says Mr. Bat. “ How 
can it be this mawrer? Waris this aur abow 2” 

As there is no present probability of his dis- 
covering “ what it is all about,” he is conveyed 
to his cab ; and a very indignant matron, with 
a very livid face, a trembling lip, anda violently 
heaving breast, presents herself. 

“* Which I wishes to complain immediate of 
Pleeseman forty-two and fifty-three, and in- 
sistes on the charge being took ; and that I 
will substantiate before the magistrates to-mor- 
row morning, and what is more will prove and 
which is saying a great deal sir!” 

* You needn’t be ina passion, you know, 
here,ma’am. Everything will be done correct.” 

“ Which I am not ina passion sir and every- 
thing shalt be done correct, if you please!” 
drawing herself up with a look designed to 
freeze the whole division. ‘I make a charge 
immediate,” very rapidly, “ against pleesemen 
forty-two and fifty-three, and insistes on the 
charge being took.” 

“T can’t take it till I know what it is,” re- 
turns the patient Inspector, leaning on the 
window-sill, and making no hopeless effort, as 
yet, to write it down. “ How was it, ma’am ?” 

“ This is how it were, sir. I were standing 
at the door of my own ’ouse.” 

“ Where is your house, ma’am ?” 

“ Where is my house, sir ?” with the freez- 
ing look. 

* Yes, ma’am. 
instance.” 

“No, sir,” with indignant triumph, “ it is 
not in the Strand!” i 

*“ Where then, ma’am ?” 

* Where then, sir?” with severe sarcasm. 
“T ope itis in Doory Lane.” 

‘In Drury Lane. And whatis your name, 
ma’am ?” 

“My name, sir ?” with inconceivable scorn. 
“My name is Megby.” 

“Mrs. Megby ?” 

“ Sir, I ope so!” with the previous sarcasm. | 


Is it in the Strand, for 
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Then, very rapidly, “I keep a Coffee house, 
as I will substantiate to-morrow morning and 
what is more will prove and that is saying a 
great deal.” Then, still more rapidly, “I 
wish to make a charge immediate against 
leesemen forty-two and fifty-three !” 

“ Well, ma’am, be so good as make it.” 

“]T were standing in my door,” falling of a 
sudden into a genteel and impressive slow- 
ness, “in conversation with a friend, a gentle- 
man from the country which his name is Hen- 
ery Lupvitch, Es-quire—” 

“Ts he here, ma’am ?” 

“No, sir,” with surpassing scorn. 
not here!” 

“ Well, ma’am ?” 

“With Henery Lupvitch Es-quire, and 
which I had just been hissuing directions to 
two of my servants, when here come between 
us a couple of female persons which I know to 
be the commonest dirt, and pushed against me.” 

“ Both of them pushed against you ?” 

“No, sir,” with scorn and triumph, “ they 
did not! One of ’em pushed against me”— 
A dead stoppage, expressive of implacable 
gentility. 

“ Well, ma’am—did you say anything then?” 

“Task your parding. Did I which, sir?” 
As compelling herself to fortitude under great 
provocation. 

“Did you say anything ? ” 

“Tope I did. I says, how dare 
ma’am ?’” ; 

Stoppage again. Expressive of a severe 
desire that those words be instantly taken 
down. 

“You said how dare you do that ? ” 

“*Nobody,’ continuing to quote with a 
lofty and abstracted effort of memory, ‘never 
interfered with you.’ She replies, ‘ That’s 
nothink to you,ma’am. Never you mind.’” 

Another pause, expressive of the same de- 
sire as before. Much incensed at nothing re- 
sulting. 

“She then turns back between me and 
Henery Lupvitch Es-quire, and commits an 
assault upon me, which I am not a acquisition 
and will not endoor or what is more submit 
to. 

What Mrs. Megby means by the particular 
expression that she is not an acquisition, does 
not appear; but she turns more livid, and 
not only her lip but her whole frame trembles 
as she solemnly repeats, “ I am not a acquisi- 
tion.” 

“ Well, ma’am. 
three came up—” 

“No they tid not, sir; nothink of the sort! 
—I called ’em up.” 

‘« And you said?” 

“Sir 2” with tremendous calmness. 

“You said ?”— 

“I made the obserwation,” with strong em- 
phasis and exactness, “I give this person in 
charge for assaulting of me. Forty-two says, 
‘O you’re not hurt. Don’t make a dis- 
turbance here. Fifty-three likewys declines 


He is 


you do that 


Then forty-two and fifty- 
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to take the charge. Which,” with greater 
rapidity than ever, “is the two pleesemen I 
am here to appear against ; and will be here 
at nine to-morrow morning, or at height if 
needful, or at sivin—hany hour—and as a 
ouseholder demanding the present charge to 
be regularly hentered against pleesemen_re- 
spectually numbered forty-two and _fifty- 
three, which shall be substantiated by day or 
night or morning—which is more—for I am 
not a acquisition, and what those pleesemen 
done sir they shall answer! ” 

The Inspector—whose patience is not in the 
least affected—being now possessed of the 
charge, reduces it to a formal accusation 
against two P. C’s., for neglect of duty, and 
gravely records it in Mrs. Megby’s own words 
—with such fidelity that, at the end of every 
sentence when it is read over, Mrs. Megby, 
comparatively softened, repeats, “ Yes, sir, 
which it is correct!” and afterwards signs, 
as if her name were not half long enough for 
her great revenge. 

On the removal of Mrs. Megby’s person, 
Mr. Bat, to our great amazement, is revealed 
behind her. 

“T say! Is it t’morrow mawrer?” asks 
Mr. Bat in confidence. 

“He has got out of the cab,” says the In- 
spector, whom nothing surprises, “ and will be 
brought in, in custody, presently! No. This 
morning. Why don’t you go home ?” 

“ This mawrer!” says Mr. Bat, profound] 
reflecting. “ How car it be ¢his mawrer. it 
must be yesserday mawrer.” 

“ You had better make the best of your way 
home, sir,” says the Inspector. 

“ No offence is interrer,” says Mr. Bat. “T 
happened to be passing—this dirrertion—when 
—saw door open—kaymin. It’s a frez of 
my—I am nor—” he is quite unequal to the 
word particular now, so concludes with “ you 
no war [ me!—TI am aw ri! I shall be here 
in the mawrer! ” and stumbles out again. 

The watch-stealer, who has been removed, 
is now brought back. Mrs. Green (the 
searcher) reports to have found upon her some 
halfpence, two pawnbroker’s duplicates, and a 
comb. All produced. 

“Very good. You can lock her up now, 
jailer—What does she say ?” 

“ She says can she have her comb, sir?” 

“Oh yes. She can have her comb. Take 
it!” And away she goes to the cells, a dirty 
unwholesome object, designing, no doubt, to 
comb herself out for the magisterial presence 
in the morning. 

“QO! Please sir, you have got two French 
ladies here, in brown shot silk?” says a 
woman with a basket. (We have changed 
the scene to the Vine Street Station House, 
but its general arrangement is just the same). 

“ Yes.” 

“ Will you send ’em in this fowl and bread 
for supper, please ? ” 

“ They shall heve it. Hand it in.” 

“ Thank’ee, sir. Good night, sir!” 
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The Inspector has eyed the woman, and 
now eyes the fowl. He turns it up, opens it 
neatly with his knife, takes out a little bottle 
of brandy artfully concealed within it, puts the 
brandy on a shelf as confiscated, and sends in 
the rest of the supper. y 

What is this very neat new trunk in a 
corner, carefully corded ? 

It is here on a charge of “drunk and in- 
capable.” It was found in Piccadilly to-night 
(with a young woman sitting on it) and is full 
of good clothes, evidently belonging to a do- 
mestic servant. Those clothes will be rags 
soon, and the drunken woman will die of gin, 
or be drowned in the river. 

We are dozing by the fire again, and it is 
past three o’clock when the stillness (only 
invaded at intervals by the head voices of the 
two French ladies talking in their cell—no 
other prisoners seem to be awake,) is broken 
by the complaints of a woman and the cries 
ofa child. The outer door opens noisily, and 
the complaints and the cries come nearer, and 
come into the dock. 

“ What’s this ?” says the Inspector, putting 
up the window. “Don’t cry there, don’t 
cry!” 

A rough-headed miserable little boy of four 
or five years old stops in his crying and looks 
frightened. 

“ This woman,” says a wet constable, glisten- 
ing in the gaslight, “has been making a dis- 
turbance in the street for hours, on and off. 
She says she wants relief. I have warned her 
off my beat over and over again, sir; but it’s 
of no use. She took at last to rousing the 
whole neighborhood.” 

* You hear what the constable says. 
did you do that for ?” 

* Because I want relief, sir.” 

“If you want relief, why don’t you go to 
the relieving-officer ? ” 

*T’ve been, sir, God knows; but I couldn’t 
get any. I haven’t been under a blessed roof 
for three nights; but have been prowling the 
streets the whole night long, sir. And I can’t 
do it any more, sir. And my husband has 
been dead these eight months, sir. And I’ve 
nobody to help me to a shelter or a bit of 
bread, God knows ! ” 

“You haven’t been drinking, have you?” 

“Drinking, sir? Me, sir?” 

“Tam afraid you have. Is that your own 
child ?” 

“O yes, sir, he’s my child!” 

“ He hasn’t been with you in the streets 
three nights, has he ?” 

“No, sir. A friend took him in for me, sir ; 
but could’nt afford to keep him any longer, sir, 


and turned him on my hands this afternoon, 
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“You didn’t fetch him away yourself, to 
have him to beg with, I suppose ? ” 

“QO no, sir! Heavens knows I didn’t, 
sir!” 

“ Well!” writing on a slip of paper, “I 
shall send the child to the workhouse until 
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the morning, and keep you here. And then’ 
if your story is true, you can tell it to the 
magistrate, and it will be inquired into! ” 

“Very well, sir. And God knows I’ll be 
thankful to have it inquired into.” 

“ Reserve!” 

i 

“Take this child tothe workhouse. Here’s 
the order. You go along with this man, my 
little fellow, and they'll put you in a nice 
warm bed, and give you some breakfast in the 
morning. There’s a good boy! ” 

The wretched urchin parts from his mother 
without a look, and trots contentedly away 
with the constable. There would be no ver 
strong ties to break here if the constable 
were taking him to an industrial school. 
Our honourable friend the member for Red 
Tape voted for breaking stronger ties than 
these in workhouses once upon a time. And 
we seem faintly to remember that he glorified 
himself upon that measure very much ! 

We shift the scene to Southwark. 
much the same. We return to Bow Street. 
Still the same. Excellent method, carefully 
administered, vigilant in all respects except 
this main one :—prevention of ignorance, re- 
medy for unnatural neglect of children, pun- 
ishment of wicked parents, interposition of 
the State,as a measure of human policy, if 
not of human pity and accountability, at the 
very source of crime. 

Our Inspectors hold that drunkenness as a 
cause of crime, is in the ratio of two to one 
greater than any other cause. We doubt 
if they make due allowance for the cases in 
which it is the consequence or companion of 
crime, and not the cause; but, we do not 
doubt its extensive influence as a cause 
alone. Of the seven thousand and eighteen 
charges entered in the books of Bow Street 
station during 1850, at least half are against 
persons of both sexes, for being “ drunk and 
incapable.” If offences be included which 
have been indirectly instigated by intoxica- 
tion, the proportion rises to at least seventy- 
five per cent. As aproof of this, it can be 
demonstrated from the books at head quar- 
ters (Scotland Yard) that there was a great 
and sudden diminution of charges after the 
wise measure of shutting up public houses at 
twelve o’clock on Saturday nights. 

Towards five o’clock, the number of cases 
falls off, and the business of the station 
dwindles down to charges against a few 
drunken women. We have seen enough, and 
we retire. 

We have not wearied the reader, whom we 
now discharge, with more than a small part of 
our experience ; we have not related how the 
two respectable tradesmen, “ happening” to 
get drunk at “the House they used,” first 
fought with one another, then “ dropped into” a 
policeman ; as that witness related in evidence, 
until admonished by his Inspector concerning 
the Queen’s English; nor how one young 
person resident near Covent Garden, re- 
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proached another young person in a loud tone 
of voice at three o’clock in the morning, with 
being “a shilling minx”—nor how that young 
person retorted that, allowing herself for the 
sake of argument to be a minx, she must yet 
prefer a claim to be a pound minx rather than 
a shilling one, and so they fell to fighting 
and were taken into custody—nor how the 
first minx, piteously declaring that she had 
“left her place without a bit of key,” was 
consoled, before having the police-key turned 
upon herself, by the dispatch of a trusty con- 
stable to secure her goods and chattels from 
pillage : nor how the two smiths taken up for 
“larking” on an extensive scale, were sorely 
solicitous about “a centre-punch” which one 
of them had in his pocket ; and which, on be- 
ing searched (according to custom) for knives, 
they expected never to see more: nor how the 
drunken gentleman of independent property 
—who being too drunk to be allowed to buy a 
railway ticket, and being most properly re- 
fused, most improperly “dropped into” the 
Railway authorities—complained to us, visit- 
ing his cell, that he was locked up on a foul 
charge at which humanity revolted, and was 
not allowed to send for bail, and was this the 
Bill of Rights? We have seen that an inces- 
sant system of communication, day and night, 
is kept up between every station of the force ; 
we have seen, not only crime speedily detected, 
but distress quickly relieved; we have seen 
regard paid to every application, whether it be 
an enquiry after a gipsy woman, or a black- 
and-tan spaniel, or a frivolous complaint 
against a constable ; we have seen that every- 
thing that occurs is written down, to be for- 
warded to head quarters ; we have seen an ex- 
traordinary degree of patience habitually ex- 
ercised in listening to prolix details, in reliev- 
ing the kernel of a case from its almost im- 
penetrable husk; we have seen how impossi- 
ble it is for anything of a serious, of even an 
unusual, nature to happen without being re- 
ported ; and that if reported, additional force 
can be immediately supplied from each 
station ; where from twenty to thirty men are 
always collected while off duty. We have 
seen that the whole system is well, intelli- 
gently, zealously worked; and we have seen, 
finally, that the addition of a few extra 
men will be all-sufficient for any exigencies 
which may arise from the coming influx of 
visitors. 

Believe us, nervous old lady, dyspeptic half- 
pay, suspicious quidnune, plot-dreading diplo- 
matist, you may sleep in peace! As for you, 
trembling rate-payer, it is not to be doubted 
that, after what you have read, you will con- 
tinne to pay your eightpence in the pound 
without a grudge. 

And if, either you nervous old lady, or you 
dyspeptic half-pay, or you suspicious quidnunc, 
or you plot-dreading diplomatist, or you un- 
grudging rate-payer, have ever seen or heard, 
or read of, a vast city which a solitary watcher 
might traverse in the dead of night as he may 
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traverse London, you are far wiser than we. 
It is daybreak on this third morning of our 
vigil—on, it may be, the three thousandth 
morning of our seeing the pale dawn in these 
hushed and solemn streets. Sleep in peace! 
If you have children in your houses, wake to 
think of, and to act for, the doomed childhood 
that encircles you out of doors, from the ris- 
ing up of the sun unto the going down of the 
stars, and sleep in greater peace. There is 
matter enough for real dread there. It is a 
higher cause than the cause of any rotten gov- 
ernment on the Continent of Europe, that, 
trembling, hears the Marseillaise in every 
whisper, and dreads a barricade in every gather- 
ing of men! 


THREE MAY-DAYS IN LONDON. 
Il, MAY FAIR. (1701.) 


Ir is exactly a hundred and fifty years ago 
since the customs and manners of which we 
shall attempt to give some faint notion might 
be witnessed, in the locality now known as 
May Fair. This region of fashion was, at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, a large 
field, extending from Park Lane almost to 
Devonshire House, on the West; and com- 
prising the space to the North where the fa- 
mous Lord Chesterfield, in the middle of 
that century, built his magnificent mansion, 
and looked, with pride, upon his spacious 
garden from the windows of his noble library. 
The brook of Tyburn ran through this dis- 
trict, so that the place was also called Brook 
Field, which name is still preserved in Brook 
Street. In this Brook Field was held an An- 
nual Fair, commencing on the Ist of May, 
which, without going back into a more remote 
antiquity, had been not only a market for all 
commodities, but a place of fashionable resort, 
in the early years of the Restoration. Mr. 
Pepys was a visitor therein 1660. Ourscene 
is Jaid on the 1st of May, 1701. 

The general character of May Fair may be 
gathered from an advertisement of the 27th 
of April, 1700:—*In Brook Field Market- 
place, at the Hast Corner of Hyde Park, is a 
Fair to be kept for the space of sixteen days, 
beginning with the Ist of May ;—the first 
three days for live cattle and leather; with 
the same entertainments as at Bartholomew 
Fair: where there are shops to be let, read 
built, for all manner of tradesmen that annual- 
ly keep Fairs, and so to continue yearly at the 
same place.” 

The surprise that we may feel in thus 
learning that the business of buying and 
selling “ cattle and leather” was to continue 
for three days at the extreme West of our 
Metropolis may be diminished by considering 
that the district was essentially a suburb, 
very thinly peopled; that to the North there 
were no streets; that where Apsley House 
now stands was a low inn, called the Hercules 
Pillars ; and a little farther West a road-side 
watering-place, known as the Triumphant 
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Chariot; that the villagers of Kensington 
and Chelsea seldom penetrated into London 
proper; that the Fair of Brook Field was, 
therefore, a matter of as much convenience 
as the great Fair of Bury, or any other of the 
country marts to which dealers brought their 
commodities. That it was something more 
than a market for cattle and leather, and a 
collection of stalls for the sale of gingerbread 
and beer, we learn from the announcement 
that “there are shops ready built for all 
manner of tradesmen.” If we turn to the 
Fair of all Nations of 1851, to be held within 
half a mile of May Fair, and consider the 
nature of commercial intercourse in 1701, we 
may be impressed with a vague sense of what 
a century and a half have accomplished for 
England and the world. We shall endeavour 
to confirm this impression by a very rapid 
view of the general character of our Industry 
in the last years of William the Third. But, 
before we touch upon this, let us turn to 
the other characteristic of May Fair—* the 
same entertainments as at Bartholomew 
Fair.” 

The observance of May was one of those 
ancient peculiarities of our national character 
which required an essential change of manners 
to eradicate. Enactments could not put down 
May-poles and morris-dancers. A Parlia- 
mentary Ordinance, in 1644, directed all and 
singular May-poles, that are or shall be erect- 
ed, to be taken down and removed by the con- 
The May-pole in the 


stables of the parishes. 
Strand bowed its head to this ruthless com- 


mand. There, in 1634, had the first stand 
of hackney-coaches been established—four 
coaches with men in livery, with fares arrang- 
ed according to distances. But the May-pole 
did not fall unhonoured. There wasa lament 
for the May-pole, “ which no city, town, nor 
street can parallel;” and the Cavalier poet 
sighs over the “ happy age,” and the “ harm- 
less days,” “ when every village did a May- 
pole raise ;”—‘ times and men are changed,” 
he says. It was true. The May-pole in the 
Strand, and the hackney-coaches, were some- 
what incongruous companions. After twenty 
years of strife and blood came the Restora- 
tion; and the Cavaliers believed that “ times 
and men” were not changed. A new May- 
pole was to be raised, in 1661—a “stately 
cedar” of enormous height, which landsmen 
were unable to raise; and so the Duke of 
York commanded seamen “to officiate the 
business ;”—and the May-pole was hoisted up, 
in four hours, to the sound of drum and trum- 
pet; and a morris-dance was danced, to pipe 
and tabor, as blithely as in the days of Eliza- 
beth; and “little children did much rejoice, 
and ancient people did clap their hands, say- 
ing ‘ Golden days begin to appear.’” In 1672 
the mighty nate the most prodigious 
one for height that perhaps was ever seen,” 
says old Aubrey,--was broken by a high wind 
The Revolution came, and then the contests 
of faction, and a foreign war, gave the people 
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graver subjects to think of than “ Whitsun 
ales, and May-games.” The broken May. 
pole of the Strand gradually decayed, and be. 
came a nuisance ; but it had a higher destiny 
—typical of the changes of “ times and men,” 
In 1717, it was carted away to Wanstead, 
under the direction of Newton; and there set 
up to support the largest telescope in the 
world, which had been presented to the 
Royal Society by a French member, M. 
Hugon. The age of morris-dancers was about 
to be superseded by the age of Science; and 
in due time would come the age of the mechani- 
cal Arts. A century ago, Hume said, “ We 
cannot reasonably expect that a piece of wool- 
len cloth will be brought to perfection in a na- 
tion that is ignorant of astronomy.” The 
powerloom is the natura] descendant of the 
telescope in Wanstead Park. 

Qn May morning, in 1701, it is not unlikely 
that a few of the busy London population | 
were dancing round the broken May-pole in 
the Strand. The chimney-sweepers had not | 
yet taken exclusive possession of this festi- | 
val; but the milk-maids, with their garlands, 
might be there as the representatives of rural 
innocence. The great bulk of the holiday- 
makers would abandon the May-pole for the 
keener excitement of May Fair. For there 
(aceording to the evidence of a letter from 
Mr. Brian Fairfax, of 1701,) would be attrac. | 
tions for all classes: “I wish you had been 
at May Fair, where the rope-dancing would 
have recompensed your labour.” There, ac- 
cording to the “Tatler,” was Mr. Penketh- | 
man, with his tame elephant ; and there, were | 
wont to be “ many other curiosities of nature.” | 
There, were theatres, with “gentlemen and | 
ladies, who were the ornaments of the 
town, and used to shine in plumes and 
diamonds.” There, was “ Mrs. Saraband, so 
famous for her ingenious puppet-show’--the 
proprietress of “ that rake-hell, Punch, whose 
lewd life and conversation had given so much 
scandal.” There, was the conjuror, and the 
mountebank, and the fire-eater. But, more 
attractive than all, there, was “ Lady Mary,” 
the dancing lass—-a very jewel, according to 
Brian Fairfax. “All the nobility in town were 
there. Pray ask my Lord Fairfax after her, | 
who, though not the only lord by twenty, was 
every night an admirer of her, while the fair 
lasted.” But there were great rarities of 
Art to be seen—specimens of ingenuity that 
might rival 1851. “ There was the city of 
Amsterdam, well worth your seeing; every 
street, every individual house, was carved in 
wood, in exact proportion, one to another; 
the Stadthouse was as big as your hand.” 
Liverpool, at the Palace of Industry, is thus 
only a revival of an old notion. The city of 
Amsterdam might attract discreet observers, 
who kept out of the way of the bull-bait and 
the ducking-pond—polite sports to which 
Young England, in the last century, was 
somewhat addicted. Last of all, there was 
the sober business of the fair—the real work 
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transacted in the “shops” that were “ let, 
ready-built, for all manner of tradesmen.” 

Of the commodities exposed for sale in 
these temporary shops, would, first of all, be 
clothing. Of woollen fabrics there would be 
abundance. The great work of legislation 
was to keep all the wool at home, and to make 
the people wear nothing but woollen garments. 
A writer of 1698 says: “ Men are very careful 
to preserve their rents. But, above all, gen- 
tlemen are in the greatest disquiet for their 
wool. Both the living and the dead must be 
wrapt in wool; nor is any law wanting to 
complete the business, but only one ;—that our 
perukes should be made of wool.” The great 
problem of legislation was how to encourage 
the growth of wool, and the manufacture of 
wool; and a perpetual controversy was going 
on between the manufacturers and the agri- 
culturists. ‘The agriculturists were then the 
Free Traders,—they wanted a foreign market 
for their wool ; the manufacturers would have 
kept ‘it all at home. But they both agreed 
that nothing which interfered with wool 
should be worn in England. Silk buttons 
were an article of dress; the silk was bought 
in foreign parts in exchange for our woollen 
manufacture ; but the making of silk buttons, 
says the Act of 1698, was discouraged by 
making buttons out of the shreds of cloth,— 
and thousands of men, women, and children, 
who made silk buttons with the needle, were 
impoverished ; and so a penalty of forty shil- 
lings was to be paid by any unhappy tailor 
who used his shreds to make buttons. But 
this microscopic legislation was always work- 
ing in the dark. In 1697 the importation of 
foreign lace and needlework was absolutely 
prohibited, because the importation was “ to 
the great discouragement of the manufacturers 
in this kingdom.” In 1699 the Act of 1697 
was repealed, on account of the decay of the 
woollen manufactures, because the prohibition 
of foreign lace and needlework “has been 
one great cause thereof, by being the occa- 
sion that our woollen manufactures are pro- 
hibited to be imported into Flanders.” At 
May Fair, in 1701, there must have been a 
keen competition amongst the fashionable 
ladies for the last chance of a purchase in the 
fair of Indian silks and calicoes; for after the 
29th of September, the wearing of all wrought 
silks of the manufacture of Persia, China, or 
India, and all coloured calicoes, was absolutely 
prohibited. ‘The whole principle of our com- 
mercial legislation was protection,—to have 
no real exchange with other countries, and no 
free industry in our own commodities. The 
interest of the consumer was never regarded. 
The perpetual cry was the duty of employing 
the poor,—in regulating which employment 
the poor were starved. There was but one 
man of those days who had discovered the 
broad truths of commerce, which he promul- 
gated in these words :—* The whole world, as 
to trade, is but one nation or people, and 
therein nations are as persons. * * * There 
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can be no trade unprofitable to the people; 
for if any prove so, men leave it off. * * * 
No laws can set prices on trade. * * * All 
favour to one trade or interest is an abuse, and 
cuts off so much profit from the public.” It 
is a hundred and sixty years ago since the 
great merchant, Sir Dudley North, proclaimed 
these principles,—the highest application of 
which belongs to our day, imperfectly under- 
stood as they still may be. 

But, with all the defects of the class legis- 
lation that prevailed in the first year of the 
eighteenth century, England was advancing 
in commercial prosperity. In five years after 
the peace of Ryswick, the exports were more 
than doubled, and the mercantile marine more 
than quadrupled. The exports in 1701 were 
about six millions, of which about four mil- 
lions consisted of our own produce and manu- 
factures, one fifteenth part of our present ex- 
ports. In 1701, the mercantile navy carried 
about three hundred thousand tons, one four- 
teenth part of our present tonnage. The 
Navigation Laws, which it has required the 
slow growth of political philosophy to abolish, 
bit by bit during two centuries, were held to 
be the foundation of our marine superiority. 
And yet, whilst an exclusive protection was 
given to English-built vessels worked by Eng- 
lish seamen, we utterly lost the old Greenland 
Whale Fishery for want of skilled crews. At 
the Revolution, the agriculture of the country 
required a stimulus ; so the bounty system was 
commenced. Foreign corn could not be 
brought in, except when scarcity prevailed at 
home; and the exporters of English wheat 
received a bounty of five shillings a quarter, 
when the home price did not exceed forty 
shillings. The Dutch stored the wheat, which 
the bounty to the grower enabled them to buy 
at a cheaper rate than the average European 
prices, and sold it us again in dear seasons, 
ata large profit. All commerce was a system 
of restriction, evasion and compromise ; resting 
upon the belief that one nation’s gain was 
another’s loss, and that commercial advantage 
was only to be measured by the balance of mo- 
ney received for commodities, and not by the 
exchange of the useful products of industry, 
varying with the peculiar soil, climate, and 
manners of the exchangers. 

At this period, England was not, in any 
large sense of the term, a manufacturing 
country. With the exception of our woollen 
cloths—which amounted to nearly half our 
exports—some articles of raw produce were 
our chief shipments to foreign countries. The 
principal products of our mines were lead and 
tin, both of which we exported. Tin was in 
great demand, both at home and abroad, on 
account of the extension of luxurious habits, 
which required pewter plates, instead of 
wooden trenchers. We raised and smelted no 
copper, but imported it unwrought. The 
greater part of our iron was also imported. 
No beds of rock-salt had been worked,—edible 
salt was imported; for the wretched produce 
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of our brine-pits was nauseous and injurious. 
And yet salt was of prime necessity at a 
period when the rotation of crops was un- 
known, and winter-food for sheep and cattle 
not being raised, the greater number were 
killed and salted at Martinmas. The coal 
mines were limited in their produce,—partly 
by the want of machinery, and partly by the 
difficulty of communication. The greater part 
of the coal consumed in the kingdom was sea- 
borne—hence called sea-coal ; but occasionally, 
pack-horses travelled with coal inland, for the 
supply of blacksmiths’ forges. Factories, in 
the modern sense, did not exist. Even the 
great wool manufacture was, in most of its 
processes, domestic. Weavers left their shut- 
tles idle in their cottages, when harvest work 
demanded their labour in the fields ; and this, 
not as a matter of choice, but under legal com- 
pulsion. 

The Norwich and the Yorkshire looms were 
the subjects of minute regulation, as to wages 
and material. We imported spun silk for our 
Spitalfields looms. John Lombe built his 
Derby silk-mill in 1717. Aningenious adven- 
turer who made the same attempt in 1702 
was ruined. Our linen fabrics were imported 
from France, Germany, and Holland, and so 
were our threads. We manufactured hats 


and glass, only after the accession of William 
the Third, when the war with France drove 
us to employ our capital and skill in their 
production. 


It was the same with paper. 
Before the Revolution there was little made 
in England, except brown paper. We im- 
ported our writing and printing papers from 
France and Holland. We imported our 
crockery-ware, which retained the name of 
Delft, even when our Potteries had begun to 
work. Sheffield produced its old “ whittle”’— 
the common knife for all uses; but the finer 
cutlery was imported from France. We ob- 
tained most of our printing-type from Hol- 
land—not that England wanted letter-founders, 
but that their characters were so rude, that 
our neighbours supplied us, till an ingenious 
artist, William Caslon, established his London 
foundry, in 1720. There was a demand then 
for types—for the age of newspapers was 
come. When England was restricted to 
twenty master printers—as it was before the 
Revolution—there was little need of skilful 
type-founders. 

In the May Fair of 1701 the news-vendors 
would be busy. There would be half a dozen 
papers bearing the name of “ Intelligence,” or 
- Intelligencer ;” there would be similar 
varieties of the family of “ Flying Post,” and 
“ Mercury,” and “ Observator;” there would 
be “ Dawk’s News Letter, done upon good 
writing-paper, and blank space left, that any 
gentleman may write his own private business.” 
Each of these would hold less matter than a 
column. The writers upon Dawk’s “ good 
writing-paper,” or any other paper, were not 
very numerous in a population of five millions. 
The Postage revenue was about sixty thou- 
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sand pounds; which, averaging the rate of 
letters at threepence each (single sheets, car- 
ried under eighty miles, were twopence), 
would give us about a letter annually for each 
of the population; about two-thirds of the 
letters now delivered in one week; which 
show about fourteen letters annually for each 
of the population. The newspapers in May 
Fair each had two or three advertisements 
—some of books, some of luxuries, which 
are now necessaries of life—such as tea at 
twenty-four shillings a pound, loaf sugar at 
eleven shillings, coffee at six shillings. All 
had advertisements of lotteries. Every de- 
scription of retail traffic was then carried on by 
gambling. At the Eagle and Child on Ludgate 
Hill, all sorts of fine silks and goods were to 
be had at seven pounds, ten shillings, a ticket; 
Mrs. Ogle’s plate, value twenty pounds, was 
at sixpence a ticket; Mr. William Morris, 
“the fairest of dealers,” draws his lottery out 
of two wheels by two parish boys, giving one 
hundred pounds for half-a-crown. There were 
lotteries drawing in May Fair, and the thimble- 
rig was not unknown. 

The May morning of 1701 sees the busy 
concourse in Brookfield of sellers and buyers. 
There is the Jew from Houndsditch, and the 
grazier from Finchley. From the distant 
Bermondsey comes the tanner, with his peltry 
and his white leather for harness. Beer is 
freely drunk. Tobacco perfumes the air 
from one sunrise to another. It is almost 
difficult to believe that eleven million pounds 
of tobacco were then annually consumed by a 
population of five millions; but so say the 
records. The graziers and the drovers were 
hungry. They indulged themselves with the 
seldom-tasted wheaten bread of the luxurious 
Londoners. They had waded through roads 
scarcely practicable for horsemen. Pedes- 
trians, who kept the crown of the causeway, 
on whose sides were perilous sloughs and foul 
ditches. They travelled in company, for fear 
of the frequent highwayman and footpad. 
Happy were they when the sun lighted the 
highway from Tottenham or Tyburn ; for not 
a lantern was to be seen, and the flickering 
link made the morning fog seem denser than 
its reality. That May-day morning has little 
cheerfulness in its aspect. 

The afternoon comes. Then the beasts 
and the leather are sold—and the revelry be- 
gins. It lasts through the night. We need 
not describe the brutality of the prize-fighting, 
nor record the licentiousness of the Merry 
Andrew. All the poetical character of the 
old May sports was gone. It was a scene of 
drunkenness and quarrel. May Fair became 
a nuisance. The Grand Jury presented it 
seven years after; and the puppets, and the 
rope-dancers, and the gambling booths, 
the bruisers, and the thieves had to seek 
another locality. When Fashion obtained 
possession of the site the form of profligacy 
was changed. The thimble-riggers were 
gone ; but “Dr. Keith married all comers to 
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his chapel, “with no questions asked, for a 
guinea, any time after midnight till four in the 
afternoon.” 


GERALDINE. 


TueErE thou goest, there thou goest, 
In thy virgin robes arrayed ; 
Pale and drooping, for thou knowest 
What true heart thou hast betrayed ; 
Hark ! thy bridal bells are ringing ! 
Do they waken happy tears ? 
Their exulting peal is flinging 
Discord, torture in my ears ; 
Are they tuneful unto thine, 
Fair and faithless Geraldine ? 


Now thou standest at the altar, 
Where truth only should be heard ; 
Dost not inly feel and falter 
To pronounce one fatal word ? 
No; I hear thy lips of beauty 
Utter the degrading “ Yes,” 
And the pastor, as in duty, 
Stretches forth his hands to bless ; 
Can thy compact be divine, 
Fair and faithless Geraldine ? 


Of the tender vows we plighted, 
Thine are flung in empty air, 
And my spirit is benighted 
In the darkness of despair ; 
Gold has bought thee ; will it bless thee? 
Wilt thou find it aught but dross ? 
Will the hands that now caress thee, 
Pay thee for a true heart’s loss? 
Time, perchance, will show the sign, 
Fair and fickle Geraldine. 


Frenzied words! I will not blame thee, 
I, whose soul thy beauty won ; 
Filial duty overcame thee, 
Made thee do what thou hast done ; 
Thou hast left a grief within me, 
Grief I may not soon suppress, 
But let sweet forgiveness win me 
To desire thy happiness ; 
Whatsoe’er of pain be mine, 
Peace be with thee, Geraldine. 





COFFEE PLANTING IN CEYLON. 


IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


ly the month of September, 1840, I started 
from Kandy, the ancient capital of Ceylon, to 
visit a friend who was in charge of one of the 
many new coffee clearings then in progress. 
I was accompanied by a young planter well 
acquainted with the country and the natives, 
and who had offered to act as my guide. The 
clearing was distant about twenty-five miles. 
The route we took has since become famous. 
Rebellion and martial law have stalked over it; 
and concerning it, the largest blue books of 
last session have been concocted. 

We mounted our horses a good hour before 
day-break, so as to ensure getting over the 
most exposed part of our journey before the 
sun should have risen very high, an important 
matter for man and beast in tropical countries. 
Towards noon, we pulled up at a little bazaar, 
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or native shop, and called for “ Hoppers and 
Coffee.” I felt that 1 could have eaten almost 
anything, and, truly, one needs such an appe- 
tite to get down the dreadful black-draught 
which the Cingalese remorselessly administer 
to travellers, under the name of coffee. 

The sun was high in the horizon when we 
found ourselves suddenly, at a turn of the 
road, in the midst of a “clearing.” This was 
quite a novelty to me; so unlike anything 
one meets with inthe low country, or about the 
vicinity of Kandy. The present clearing lay at 
an elevation of fully three thousand feet above 
the sea-level, whilst the altitude of Kandy is 
not more than sixteen hundred feet. I had 
never been on a Hill Estate, and the only 
notions formed by me respecting a plantation 
of coffee, were of continuous, undulating fields, 
and gentle slopes. Here it was not difficult 
to imagine myself amongst the recesses of the 
Black Forest. Pile on pile of heavy, dark 
jungle, rose before my astonished sight, 
looking like grim fortresses defending some 
hidden city of giants. The spot we had 
opened upon was at the entrance of a long 
valley of great width, on one side of which 
lay the young estate we were bound to. 
Before us were, as near as I could judge, fifty 
acres of felled jungle in thickest disorder ; 
just as the monsters of the forest had fallen, 
so they lay, heap on heap, crushed and 
splintered into ten thousand fragments. Fine 
brawny old fellows some of them ; trees that 
had stood many a storm and thunder peal; 
trees that had sheltered the wild elephant, 
the deer, and the buffalo, lay there prostrated 
by a few inches of sharp steel. The “ fall” 
had taken place a good week before, and the 
trees would be left in this state until the end 
of October, by which time they would be suffi- 
ciently dry for a good “burn.” Struggling 
from trunk to trunk, and leading our horses 
slowly over the huge rocks that lay thickly 
around, we at last got through the “ fall,” and 
came to a part of the forest where the heavy, 
quick click of many axes told us there was a 
working-party busily employed. Before us, a 
short distance in the jungle, were the swarthy, 
compact figures of some score or two of low 
country Cingalese, plying their small axes with 
a rapidity and precision that was truly marvel- 
lous. It made my eyes wink again, to see how 
quickly their sharp tools flew about, and how 
near some of them went to their neighbours’ 
heads. 

In the midst of these busy people I found my 
planting friend, superintending operations, in 
full jungle costume. A sort of wicker helmet 
was on his head, covered with a long padded 
white cloth, which hung far down his back, 
like a baby’s quilt. A shooting-jacket and 
trousers of checked country cloth ; immense 
leech-gaiters fitting close inside the roomy can- 
vas boots ; and a Chinese-paper umbrella, made 
up his curious outfit. 

‘To me it was a pretty, as well asa novel 
sight, to watch the felling work in progress. 
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Twoaxe-mnen to small trees; three, and some- 
times four, to larger ones; their little bright 
tools flung far back over their shoulders with 
a proud flourish, and then, with a “ whirr,” 
dug deep in the heart of the tree, with such 
exactitude and in such excellent time, that 
the scores of axes flying about me seemed im- 
pelled by some mechanical contrivance, and 
sounding but as one or two instruments. I 
observed that in no instance were the trees 
cut through, but each one was left with just 
sufficient of the heart to keep it upright; on 
looking around, I saw that there were hun- 
dreds of them similarly treated. The ground 
on which we were standing was extremely 
steep and full of rocks, between which lay 
embedded rich veins of alluvial soil. Where 
this is the case, the masses of stone are not an 
objection ; on the contrary, they serve to keep 
the roots of the young coffee plants cool 
during the long dry season, and, in the like 
manner, prevented the light soil from being 
washed down the hill-side by heavy rains. 
My planter-friend assured me that, if the 
trees were to be at once cut down, a few at a 
time, they would so encumber the place as to 
render it impossible for the workmen to get 
access to the adjoining trees, so thickly do 
they stand together, and so cumbersome are 
their heavy branches. Inreply to my inquiry 
as to the method of bringing all these cut 
trees to the ground, I was desired to wait 
until the cutting on the hill-side was com- 
pleted, and then I should see the operation 
finished. 

The little axes rang outa merry chime— 
merrily to the planter’s ear, but the death- 
knell of many a fine old forest tree. In half 
an hour the signal was made to halt, by blow- 
ing a conch shell; obeying the signal of the 
superintendent, I hastened up the hill as fast 
as my legs would carry me, over rocks and 
streams, halting at the top, as I saw the whole 
party do. Then they were ranged in order, 
axes in hand, on the upper side of the topmost 
row of cut trees. I got out of their way, 
watching anxiously every movement. All 
being ready, the manager sounded the conch 
sharply ; two score voices raised a shout that 
made me start again; forty bright axes 
gleamed high in air, then sank deeply into as 
many trees, which at once yielded to the sharp 
steel, groaned heavily, waved their huge 
branches to and fro, like drowning giants, 
then toppled over, and fell with a stunning 
crash upon the trees below them. These 
having been cut through previously, offered 
no resistance, but followed the example of 
their upper neighbours, and fell booming on 
those beneath. In this way the work of 
destruction went rapidly on from row to row. 
Nothing was heard but groaning, crackling, 
crashing, and splintering; it was some little 
time before I got the sounds well out of my 
ears. At the time it appeared as though the 
whole of the forest-world about me was 
tumbling to pieces ; only those fell, however, 
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which had been cut, and of such not one was 
left standing. There they would lie until 
sufficiently dry for the torch that would 
blacken their massive trunks, and calcine 
their many branches into dusty heaps of 
alkali. 

By the time this was completed, and the 
men put on toa fresh “cut,” we were ready 
for our mid-day meal, the planter’s breakfast. 
Away we toiled towards the Bungalow, 
Passing through a few acres of standing 
forest, and over a stream, we came to a small 
cleared space well sheltered from wind, and 
quite snug in every respect. It was thickly 
sown with what I imagined to be young 
lettuces, or, perhaps, very juvenile cabbage- 
plants, but I was told this was the “ Nursery,” 
and those tiny green things were intended to 
form the future Soolookande Estate. On 
learning that we had reached the “ Bun- 
galow,” I looked about me to discover its 
locality, but in vain; there was no building to 
be seen; but presently my host pointed out 
to me what I had not noticed before—a small, 
low-roofed, thatched place, close under a pro- 
jecting rock, and half hid by thorny creepers, 
I imagined this to be his fowl-house, or, per- 
haps, a receptacle for tools; but was not a 
little astonished when I saw my friends beckon 
me on, and enter at the low, dark door. This 
miserable little cabin could not have been 
more than twelve feet long by about six feet 
wide, and as high at the walls. This small 
space was lessened by heaps of tools, coils of 
string, for “lining” the ground before planting, 
sundry boxes and baskets, an old rickety 
table, and one chair. At the farther end—if 
anything could be far in that hole—was a 
jungle bedstead, formed by driving green 
stakes in the floor and walls, and stretching 
rope across them. I could not help express- 
ing astonishment at the miserable quarter pro- 
vided for one who had so important a charge, 
and such costly outiay to make. My host, 
however, treated the matter very philosophi- 
cally. Everything, he observed, is good or bad 
by comparison ; and wretched as the accom- 
modation appeared to me, who had been accus- 
tomed to the large airy houses of Colombo, 
he seemed to be quite satisfied; indeed, he 
told me, that when he had finished putting up 
this little crib, had moved in his one table and 
chair, and was seated, cigar in mouth, inside 
the still damp mud walls, he thought himself 
the happiest of mortals. I felt somewhat 
curious to know where he had dwelt previous 
to the erection of this unique building—whether 
he had perched up in the forest trees, or in 
holes in the rocks, like the wild Veddahs of 
Bintenne. 

I was told that his first habitation, when 
commencing work up there, was then sus- 
pended over my head. I looked up to the 
dark, dusty roof, and perceived a bundle of 
what I conceived to be old dirty, brown 
paper, or parchment-skin. Perceiving my 
utter ignorance of the arrangement, he took 
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down the roll, and spread it open outside the 
door. It turned out to be a huge Talipot leaf, 
which he assured me was the only shelter he 
had possessed for nearly two months, and that, 
too, during the rainy season. It might have 
measured ten feet in length, and possibly six 
in width ; pretty well for a leaf: it was used 
by fastening a stout pole lengthways to two 
stakes driven into the ground: the leaf was 
hung across this ridge-pole, midway, and the 
corners of it made fast by cords : common mats 
being hung at each end, and under the leaf. 

The “ Lines,” a long row of mud huts for 
the coolies, appeared to be much more com- 
fortable than their master’s dwelling. But 
this is necessarily the case, for unless they 
be well cared for they will not remain on a 
remote estate, such as this one was then con- 
sidered. The first thing a good planter sees 
to isa roomy and dry set of * Lines” for the 
people : then the “ Nursery” of coffee plants, 
and thirdly, a hut for himself. 

The Superintendent assured me that none 
but those who had opened an estate in a 
remote district, could form any idea of the 
difficulties and privations encountered by the 
planter. “Folks may grumble as they like, 
down in Colombo, or in England,” said my 
friend, “about the high salaries paid to 
managers, but if some of them had only a 
month of it up here, in the rains, I suspect 
they’d change their notions.” 

He had had the greatest difficulty at first 
in keeping but a dozen men on the place to 
clear ground for lines and nurseries : so strong 
is the objection felt by Malabars to new and 
distant plantations. On one occasion he had 
been quite deserted: even his old cook ran 
away, and he found himself with only a little 
Cingalese boy, and his rice, biscuit and dried 
fish all but exhausted. As for meat, he had 
not tasted any for many days. ‘There was no 
help for it, he saw, but to send off the little 
boy to the nearest village, with a rupee, to buy 
some food, and try to persuade some of the 
village people to come up and assist him. 
When evening came on there was no boy 
back, and the lonely planter had no fire to boil 
his rice. Night came on and still he was 
alone: hungry, cold, and desolate. It was a 
Sabbath evening, and he pointed out to me the 
large stone on which he had sat down to 
think of his friends in the old country; the 
recollection of his distance from them, and of 
his then desolate, Crusoe-like position, came 
so sadly upon him that he wept like a child. 
I almost fancied I saw a tear start to his large 
eye as he related the circumstance. 

Ceylon planters are proverbially hospitable : 
the utmost stranger is at all times sure of a 
hearty welcome for himself and his horse On 
this occasion my jungle friend turned out the 
best cheer his small store afforded. It is true 
we had but one chair amongst us, but that 
only served to give us amusement in oe 
seats of baskets, boxes, and old books. A dish 
of rice and curry, made of dry salt fish, two 
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red herrings, and the only fowl on the estate, 
formed our meal; and poor as the repast may 
appear to those who have never done a good 
day’s journey in the jungles of Ceylon, I can 
vouch for the keen relish with which we all 
partook of it. 

In the afternoon we strolled out to inspect 
the first piece of planting on the Soolookande 
estate. It was in extent about sixty acres, 
divided into fields of ten acres by narrow belts 
of tall trees. This precaution was adopted, 
I learnt, with a view to protect the young 
plants from the violence of the wind, which at 
times rushes over the mountains with terrific 
fury. Unless thus sheltered by belts or 
“staking,” the young plants get loosened, or 
are whirled round until the outer bark be- 
comes worn away, and then they sicken and 
die, or if they live, yield no fruit. “Staking” 
is simply driving a stout peg in the ground, 
and fastening the plant steadily to it; but it is 
an expensive process. The young trees in 
these fields had been put out during the pre- 
vious rains of July, and though still very 
small, looked fresh and healthy. I had always 
imagined planting out to be a very easy and 
rough operation; but I now learnt that ex- 
ceeding care and skill are required in the 
operation. The holes to receive the young 
coffee-plant must be wide and deep; they can 
scarcely be too large ; the earth must be kept 
well about the roots of the seedling in remov- 
ing it; and care must be taken that the /op- 
root be neither bent, nor planted over any 
stone or other hard substance ; neglect of these 
important points is fatal to the prosperity of 
the estate. ‘The yellow drooping leaves, and 
stunted growth, soon tell the proprietor that 
his superintendent has done his work care- 
lessly ; but alas! it is then too late to apply 
any remedy, save that of re-planting the 
ground, 

I left this estate impressed with very dif- 
ferent notions concerning the life and trials of 
a planter in the far jungle, from those I had 
contracted below from mere Colombo gossip ; 
and I felt that superintendents were not so 
much overpaid for their skill, patience, priva- 
tions, and hard work. 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


Havine seen almost the commencement of 
the Soolookande Coffee Estate, I felt a strong 
desire towards the end of the year 1846, to 
pay it a second visit, while in its full vigour. 
I wished to satisfy myself as to the correct- 
ness of the many reports I had heard of its 
heavy crops, of its fine condition, its excellent 
works, and, not least, of the good management 
during crop-time. My old acquaintance was 
no longer in charge; he had been supplanted 
by a stranger. However, I went armed with 
a letter from the Colombo agents, which 
would ensure more attention than a bed and a 
meal. 

I journeyed this time by another and 
rather shorter route. Instead of taking the 
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Matelle road, I struck off to the right, past 
Davy’s Tree, celebrated as the scene of the 
massacre of a large body of British officers 
and troops by the treacherous Kandians, and 
crossing the Mahavilla Ganga at Davy’s 
Ferry, made the best of my way across the 
beautiful vale of Dombera, and thence towards 
the long range of mountains forming one 
flank of the Kallibokke Valley. At the 
period of my former excursion this long tract 
of fertile country was one unbroken mass of 
heavy jungle ; now a dozen large estates, with 
bungalows and extensive works, were to be 
seen, enlivening the journey, and affording a 
much readier passage for the horseman ; for 
wherever plantations are formed, good jungle 
paths are sure to be made. The ride was a 
most interesting one; mile upon mile of 
coffee lay before and around me, in various 
stages of growth, from the young seedling 
just put out, to the full-bearing bush, as 
heavily laden with red ripe coffee berries as 
any currant-bush in England with its fruit. 

It was then the middle of November, and 
the very height of the planter’s harvest. All 
appeared busy as I rode along, gathering on 
the old properties ; weeding and “ supplying” 
or filling up failures on the young estates. I 
halted but once for a cup of good, wholesome 
coffee, and gladly pushed on, so as to reach 
my destination in good time for breakfast. 

The many lovely prospects opening before 
me caused some little delay in admiration; 
and, by the time I had ridden through the 
last piece of jungle, and pulled up atthe upper 
boundary of “ Soolookande,” it was not far 
from midday. The sun was blazing high 
above me, but its rays were tempered by a 
cool breeze that swept over from the neigh- 
bouring mountain-tops. The prospect from 
that lofty eminence was lovely in the ex- 
treme: steep ridges of coffee extended in all 
directions, bounded by piles of mossy forest ; 
white spots, here and there, told of bungalows 
and stores ; a tiny cataract rushed down some 
cleft rock, on one side; on the other, a rippling 
stream ran gently along, thickly studded with 
water-cresses. Before me,in the far distance, 
lay outstretched, like a picture-scroll, the 
Matelle district, with its paddy fields, its 
villages, and its Vihares, skirted by a ridge of 
mountains and terminated by the Cave Rocks 
of Dambool. At my feet, far below, lay the 
estate, bungalow, and works, and to them I 
bent my way by a narrow and very steep 
bridle-path. So precipitous was the land just 
here that I felt rather nervous on looking 
down at the white buildings. The pathway, 
for a great length, was bordered by rose- 
bushes or trees, in fullest blossom, perfuming 
the air most fragrantly: as I approached the 
bungalow, other flowering shrubs and plants 
were mingled with them, and in such excel- 
lent order was everything there that the 
place appeared to me more like a magnified 
garden than an estate. How changed since 
my former visit! I could scarcely recognise 
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it as the same property. The bungalow was 
an imposing looking building, the very pic 
ture of neatness and comfort. How different 
to the old Talipot-leaf, and the dirty little 
mud hut! The box of a place I had slept in 
six years before would have stood, easily, on 
the dining-table in this bungalow. A_ wide 
verandah surrounded the building, the white 
pillars of which were polished like marble, 
The windows were more like doors; and, as 
for the doors, one may speak of them as 
lawyers do of Acts of Parliament, it would be 
easy to drive a coach-and-six through them. 

The superintendent was a most gentlemanly 
person, and so was his Bengalee servant. 
The curry was delightfully hot; the water 
was deliciously cool. The chairs were like 
sofas; and so exquisitely comfortable, after 
my long ride, that, when my host rose and 
suggested a walk down to the works, I re- 
gretted that I had said anything about them, 
and had half a mind to pretend to be poorly. 

The store was a zinc-roofed building, one 
hundred feet in length, by twenty-five wide ; 
it was boarded below, but the sides upwards 
were merely stout rails, for ensuring a 
thorough circulation of air through the 
interior. It presented a most busy appear- 
ance. Long strings of Malabar coolies were 
flocking in, along narrow paths, from all sides, 
carrying bags and baskets on their heads, 
filled with the ripe coffee. These had to pass 
in at one particular door of the store, into the 
receiving-floor, in the upper part of the 
building. A Canghany was stationed there 
to see each man’s gathering fairly measured; 
and to give a little tin ticket for every bushel, 
on the production of which the coolies were 
paid at the end of the month. Many coolies, 
who had their wives and children to assist 
them in the field, brought home very heavy 
parcels of coffee. 

Passing on tothe floor where the measuring 
was in progress, I saw immense heaps of 
ripe, cherry-looking fruit, waiting to be passed 
below to the pulpers. All this enormous pile 
must be disposed of before the morning, or it 
will not be fit for operating on, and might be 
damaged. I saw quantities of it already 
gliding downwards, through little openings in 
the floor, under which I could hear the noise of 
some machinery in rapid motion, but giving out 
sounds like sausage-machines in full “ chop.” 
Following my guide, I descended a ladder, 
between some ugly-looking wheels and shaft- 
ing, and landed safely on the floor of the 
pulping-room. “ Pulping” is the operation 
of removing the outer husk, or “ cherry,” 
which encloses the parchment-looking husk 
containing the pair of coffee beans. This is 
performed by a machine called a “ pulper.” 
It is a stout wooden or iron frame, supporting 
a fly-wheel and barrel of wood, covered with 
sheet copper, perforated coarsely outwards, 
very like a huge nutmeg-grater. This barrel 
is made to revolve rapidly, nearly in contact 
with two chocks of wood. The coffee in the 
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cherry being fed on this by a hopper, is forced 
between the perforated barrel and the chocks ; 
the projecting copper points tear off the soft 
cherry, whilst the coffee beans, in their parch- 
ment case, fall through the chocks into a large 
box. These pulpers (four in number) were 
worked by a water-wheel of great power, and 
turned out in six hours as much coffee as was 
gathered by three hundred men during the 
whole day. 

From the pulper-box the parchment coffee 
is shovelled to the “ cisterns’”—-enormous 
square wooden vats. In these the new coffee 
is placed, just covered with water, in which 
state it is left for periods varying from twelve 
to eighteen hours, according to the judgment 
of the manager. The object of this soaking 
is to produce a slight fermentation of the 
mucilaginous matter adhering to the * parch- 
ment,” in order to facilitate its removal, as 
otherwise it would harden the skin, and render 
the coffee very difficult to peel or clean. 
When I inspected the works on Soolookande, 
several cisterns of fermented coffee were being 
turned out, to admit other parcels from the 
pulper, and also to enable the soaked coffee 
to be washed. Coolies were busily employed 
shovelling the berries from one cistern to 
another; others were letting on clean water. 
Some were busy stirring the contents of the 
cisterns briskly about ; whilst some, again,were 
letting off the foul water; and a few were 
engaged in raking the thoroughly-washed 
coffee from the washing platforms to the bar- 
becues. 

The barbecues on this property were very 
extensive ;—about twenty thousand square 
feet, all gently sloped away from their centres, 
and smooth as glass. They were of stone, 
coated over with lime well polished, and so 
white, that it was with difficulty I could look 
at them withthe sun shining full upon their 
bright surfaces. Over these drying grounds 
the coffee, when quite clean and white, is 
spread, at first thickly, but gradually more 
thinly, until, on the last day, it is placed only 
one bean thick. Four days’ sunning are 
usually required, though occasionally many 
more are necessary before the coffee can be 
heaped away in the store without risk of 
spoiling. All that is required to dry it suffi- 
ciently for transport to Kandy, and thence to 
Colombo, where it undergoes a final curing, 
previous to having its parchment skin removed, 
and the faulty and broken berries picked out. 
Scarcely any estates are enabled to effectually 
dry their crops, owing to the long continuance 
of wet weather on the hills. 

The “dry floor” of this store resembled 
very much the inside of a malting-house. It 
was nicely boarded, and nearly half full of 
coffee, white and in various stages of dryness. 
Some of it, at one end, was being measured 
into two bushel bags, tied up, marked and 
entered in the “packed” book, ready for 
despatch to Kandy. Everything was done on 
asystem; the bags were piled up in tens; 
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and the loose coffee was kept in heaps of fixed 
quantities asa check on the measuring. Bags, 
rakes, measures, twine, all had their proper 
places allotted them. Each day’s work must 
be finished off-hand at once; no putting off 
until to-morrow can be allowed, or confusion 
and loss will be the consequence. Any heaps 
of half dried coffee, permitted to remain un- 
turned in the store, or not exposed on the 
*“ barbecue,” will heat, and become discoloured, 
and in that condition is known amongst com- 
mercial men as “ Country Damaged.” 

The constant ventilation of a coffee store is 
of primary importance in checking any ten- 
dency to fermentation in the uncured beans ; 
an ingenious planter has recently availed him- 
self of this fact, and invented an apparatus 
which forces an unbroken current of dry, warm 
air, through the piles of damp coffee, thus con- 
tinuing the curing process in the midst of the 
most rainy weather. 

When a considerable portion of the gather- 
ing is completed, the manager has to see to 
his means of transport, before his store is too 
crowded. A well conducted plantation will 
have its own cattle to assist in conveying the 
crop to Kandy ; it will have roomy and dry 
cattle pens, fields of guinea-grass, and pasture 
grounds attached, as well as a manure-pit, into 
which all refuse and the husks of the coffee are 
thrown, to be afterwards turned to valuable 
account. 

The carriage of coffee into Kandy is per- 
formed by pack-bullocks, and sometimes by 
the coolies, who carry it on their heads, but 
these latter can seldom be employed away 
from picking during the croptime. By either 
means, however, transport forms a serious 
item in the expenses of a good many estates. 
From some of the distant hill estates possess- 
ing no cattle, and with indifferent jungle- 
paths, the conveyance of their crops to Kandy 
will often cost fully six shillings the hundred 
weight of clean coffee, equal to about three- 
pence per mile. From Kandy to Colombo, by 
the common bullock-cart of the country, the 
cost will amount to two or three shillings the 
clean hundred weight, in all, eight or nine 
shillings the hundred weight from the planta- 
tion to the port of shipment, being twice as 
much for conveying it less than a hundred 
miles, as it costs for freight to England, about 
sixteen thousand miles. One would imagine 
that it would not require much sagacity to 
discern that, in such a country as this, a 
railroad would be an incalculable benefit to 
the whole community. To make this apparent 
even to the meanest Cingalese capacity, we 
may mention that, even at the present time, 
transit is required from the interior of the 
island to its seaports, for enough coffee for 
shipment to Great Britain alone, to cause a 
railroad to be remunerative. The quantity 
of coffee imported from British possessions 
abroad in 1850, was upwards of forty millions 
of pounds avoirdupois; and a very large 
proportion of this came from Ceylon. What 
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additional quantities are required for the espe- 
cially coffee-bibbing nations which lie between 
Ceylon and this country, surpasses all present 
calculation; enough, we should think, sails 
away from this island in the course of every 
year, the transit of which to its sea-board, would 
pay for a regular net-work of railways. 


CHIPS. 


THE SPADE IN IRELAND. 


In the “ famine year,” of 1846, an appli- 
cation was made to the benevolent public for 
food and seed by the Irish Presbyterian Home 
Mission, on behalf of the peasantry of the 
West of Ireland, and particularly of those in 
a remote district in the county of Mayo. 
The usual practical shrewdness of Scotchmen 
suggested to some gentlemen of Edinburgh 
the uselessness of aggravating the future 
destitution of the Irish people, by merely 
squandering money in doling out rations; 
which, when exhausted, would leave the 
recipients more destitute, and with weaker 
habits of self-reliance than before the period 
of relief. They had learnt from history the 
success with which Cromwell had planted 
Ulster, by the introduction of Saxons and 
Saxon habits among the population. They 
were struck with the wisdom and practical 
views which Sir Pobert Peel had developed 
in his proposals for a renewal and extension 
of the experiment. Surprised that it received 
no countenance from Parliament and no en- 
couragement from the authority of other 
statesmen, they resolved to try, on a small 
scale, the experiment which might worthily 
have been expanded in imperial dimensions. 
An experienced -agriculturist from the South 
of Scotland was dispatched to the proposed 
scene of operations. From his representa- 
tion it appeared that the people inhabiting this 
district, being found to be of a peaceable and 
industrious character, and little acquainted 
with the common practice of systematic 
husbandry, it was afterwards thought that in 
place of continuing the temporary assistance 
which was still required, the money to be so 
expended, might be thrown into a channel of 
a more permanent character, by renting a 
few hundred acres, for the double purpose of 
introducing an improved system of cultivation, 
and of affording profitable employment to the 
destitute. Taking a more enlarged view of 
the matter, it was considered not unreasonable 
to expect that if the example were set, and 
followed out with success, private individuals, 
from England and Scotland, looking out for 
farms, might be induced to follow such exam- 
ple, and enter upon the cultivation of the thou- 
sands of acres which are lying untenanted on 
all sides. 

A lease of Castle and Parkmore farms and 
the Townland of Ballinglew for twenty-one 
years, and three lives, has been taken. The 
land is two miles from the sea-coast, nine 
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from the sea-port of Killala, and sixteen from 
the market-town of Ballina. It has good 
roads, abundance of lime and _ freestone 
peat for fuel, and sea-weed for manure, 
It is three hundred and seventy-four statute 
acres in extent, the rent is only sixty-four 
pounds, and that rent (only three shillings 
and sixpence per acre) is higher than that of 
the surrounding holdings. Although the 
tenants were greatly in arrear, the lessees 
wisely procured a remission of the landlord's 
claims, and paid the holders a handsome 
premium in consideration for the tenant right, 
to maintain the policy of conciliating, and 
giving confidence to the “natives.” Useless 
fences and roads were removed, unnecessary 
hedges and ditches rooted out and filled up, 
fields put into convenient shape and dimen. 
sions, an immense quantity of surface stones 
removed from the soil, buildings repaired, 
proper housings and cattle sheds erected, and 
a threshing mill, to be driven by water 
power, is constructed. At the end of the first 


complete year (1849,) sixty-five acres of | 


oats, potatoes, barley, vetches, carrots, pars- 
nips, and turnips, of considerable yield and 
excellent quality, were gathered, and employ- 
ment afforded for forty men at sixpence per 
day, and as many women and children at from 
threepence to fourpence; thereby securing 
subsistence to upwards of two hundred indi- 
viduals. 

Scotchmen can do nothing without schools, 
and the first building which the subscribers 
erected was a school-house. They had great 
difficulty in procuring a teacher, being gene- 
rally told by those to whom they applied, that 
they declined being shot by wild Irishmen. 
They, at last, secured the services of an able 
and enthusiastic Scotch schoolmaster, who un- 
derstands and can direct all country work, and 
who finds not only his pupils apt and docile, 
but his full grown neighbours peaceable and 
friendly. 

The chief burden of the success of the ex- 
periment has devolved upon a_hard-headed 
Caledonian farm overseer, one James Carlaw, 
who has not only the faculty of farming skil- 
fully, and making every one about him work 


efficiently, but whose natural tact and know- , 


ledge of human nature have made him uni- 
versally acceptable to his labourers, and 
placed him on the highest terms with his 
Catholic neighbours, including the priest. 
Nor has this been effected by any compromise 
of his stiff Presbyterian prejudices. He was 
“ awfully scandalised” by the “heathen dis- 
regard of the Sabbath-day;” and remon- 
strated with all and rice: on the sub- 
ject. With the caution of his race, he 
left his family behind him, until by per- 
sonal residence among the “ wild Irish,” he 
had assured himself that they were not so 
wild as they were called. After due proba- 
tion, he imported his wife and five children to 
Ballinglew, the whole hands on the farms 
having travelled to their sea-port of de- 
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barkation to receive them, as a mark of respect ; 
and now Mrs. Carlaw manages the dairy, and 
her children attend the school with the infantry 


of the district. 


These operations had not long proceeded, 
when the Argus eyes of the constabulary 
« dropped down” upon the experimental min- 
It is, indeed, from a com- 
prehensive and lucid report, drawn up by a pri- 
vate in that corps, that we derive the informa- 


jature plantation. 


tion here given. 


“[ conversed,” says the policeman in 
his report to the head officer in Dublin, 
“with all the people on the farm, with 
Mr. Brannigan, the overseer, with labourers, 
apart, and then with people wholly uncon- 
The former think the 
concern will pay a large amount of interest, 
while the latter class say it will take five 
years before it can pay the sum already ex- 
pended. They speak approvingly of the farm, 
On the whole, 
decided advantages have arisen to the neigh- 
bourhood from the settlement of these people 
Work has been given, instruction in 
agriculture tothe labourers has been imparted, 
children have been taught in the school, meat 
and money in a time of need have been distri- 


nected with the farm. 


its manager, and management. 


in it. 


buted.” 


The report of the clever Irish P. C., further 
states, that “the people are perfectly satis- 
fied’ and “like the farm work; that Mr. 
Carlaw gives satisfaction, decidedly. Many 
of the country people, of a different re- 
He 
business—the farm—and 
A glowing description is 
given of the “old castle, beautifully situated 
at the bottom of the valley ;” of “a lovely 
and 
of the “little river, which winds its way 
through this charming valley.” ‘The oats “are 
the best Ihave ever seen”—* barley and po- 


ligious persuasion, speak well of him. 
minds his own 
nothing else.” 


” 


cottage, flanked and backed by trees; 


tatoes excellent; far more than an average crop. 


The country is perfectly peaceable, and safe 


for strangers to live in.” The whole country 
turned out to see the wonders of Scotch broad 
cast sowing; grass seed rolling in; turnip 
drilling ; boys and girls became expert at the 
hoe, “ and this implement was utterly unknown 
here before.” At school “the average 
daily attendance was from eighty to one hun- 
dred.” 

Such is the deserved interest which this ex- 
periment has excited, that ladies of rank and 
quality, not contented with subscribing to it, 
have travelled alone and in mid-winter to the 
spot, to verify, with their own eyes, the reports 
ofthe overseer. Model farm-account books are 
kept by sturdy James Carlaw, and the sheet of 
the week’s entries regularly transmitted to the 
Treasurer, at Edinburgh, for examination by 
the Committee. 

The entire Townland of Ballinglew, on 
which the farm is situated, is to be exposed 
for sale, under that invaluable measure, the 
Encumbered Estates Act. ‘The rental, at 





present, is three hundred and ten pounds; it 
consists of nearly one thousand five hundred 
acres; it is tithe and land-tax free; and it is 
expected that the whole will go for three 
thousand five hundred, or four thousand 
pounds! Jn England the rental would war- 
rant a price of ten thousand pounds, and the 
acreage eighteenthousand pounds. Amid the 
cry of Protection and Agricultural Distress, 
here is an ample field for the enterprise of 
English and Scotch farmers. No agricultu- 
rists in Europe have the advantages of such 
cheap land and labour as are offered to our bu- 
colic Britons in Ireland. Able-bodied labour- 
ers at sixpence ; and useful weeders and hoers 
at threepence per day; with land, bearing 
fine crops of oats, barley, turnips, and potatoes, 
at four shillings and eightpence per acre ; 
and to be had, prospectively, at less than 
three shillings, with a profit to the landlord 
of five per cent. on a price of four thousand 
pounds ! 

We feel convinced that an interview with 
James Carlaw would soon reassure an English 
farmer that he may devote his energies to 
the cultivation of Ireland, without any fear of 
being “ shot from behind a hedge.” The vast 
tide of emigration which is flowing from that 
country to this island, of the labouring poor— 
and tothe Colonies and United States, of the 
small farmers—indicates a voluntary relin- 
quishment of the soil by the native occupiers, 
which may satisfy the reflective that a clear 
stage is left in the Sister Kingdom for British 
agricultural enterprise, which could not fail 
to be crowned with success. Sir Robert Peel 
suggested the plantation of Ireland, which 
means its settlement, not by isolated emi- 
grants, but insuch numbers as to constitute a 
neighbourhood; an aggregation of English 
and Scotch in a district, such as would keep 
each other in countenance, and cheer their 
hearts by co-operation. Irelandis yet destined 
to be our right arm, in place of being our 
wooden leg ; she may be regenerated by green 
hearts and cheerful hopes, throwing off her le- 
prosy, and recovering her elasticity, “so that 
her flesh shall become as the flesh of a little 
child.” She has been bled and blistered, 
sweated, and drugged, to noeffect, but to reduce 
her strength, and aggravate her symptoms. It 
is time rulers should be asked—as the propri- 
etor of the sorry nag was, under similar cir- 
cumstances—“ Have you ever tried him with 
oats?” The first trial of the experiment has 
succeeded at Ballinglew. We hope it will not 
be the last. 





























A BRETON WEDDING. 


The customs and habits of the Bretons 
bear a close and striking resemblance to those 
of their kindred race* in the principality of 


* Pitre-Chevalier says, in his ‘‘ Brittany,’’ (‘‘ La Bré- 
tagne’’), ‘‘ We Celts of Lower Brittany require nothing 
more to recognise as brothers the primitive inhabitants of 
Wales, than the ability to salute them in their maternal 


tongue, after a separation of more than a thousand years.’’ 
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Wales, as will be seen from the following 
companion picture of “'The Welsh Wedding,” 
in a recent number. 

When a marriage in Lower Brittany has 
been definitely resolved upon, the bride makes 


choice of a bridesmaid, and the bridegroom of 


agroomsman. These, accompanied by an in- 
viter, or “ bidder,” as the personage is called in 
Wales, bearing a long white wand, invite the 
members of their respective families to the 
wedding. On so important and solemn an oc- 
casion, no one is forgotten, however humble 
his condition in life may happen to be; and in 
no country in the world are the ties of kindred 
so strong as in Lower Brittany. 

These consequently include a very large 
circle; and it happens that the task of 
“bidding” very frequently occupies many 
days. A thousand persons have been known 
to assist at the wedding of a prosperous 
farmer. 

On the Sunday preceding the wedding-day, 
every one who has accepted the invitation 
must send some present to the youthful pair, 
by one of their farm servants, who has been 
very carefully dressed, in order to produce a 
high idea of their consequence. These gifts 


are sometimes of considerable value, but for 
the most part confined to some article of do- 
mestic use, or of consumption on the wedding- 
day, which is usually fixed for the following 
Tuesday. 

At an early hour of that day the young 


men assemble ina village near to the residence 
of the bride, where the bridegroom meets them. 
As soon as they are collected in sufficiently 
imposing number, they depart in procession. 
preceded by the basvalan (ambassador of love,) 
with a band of music, of which the bagpipe is 
a conspicuous instrument, to take possession 
of the bride. On arriving at the farm, ev- 
erything, save the savage wolf-dogs, is in the 
most profound silence. ‘The doors are closed, 
and not a soul is to be seen; but on closely 
surveying the environs of the homestead there 
is sufficient indication of an approaching fes- 
tivity—chimneys and caldrons are smoking, 
and long tables ranged in every available 
space. 

The basvalan knocks loudly and repeatedly 
at the door, which at length brings to the 
threshold the bro/aér (envoy of the bride’s fa- 
mily), who, with a branch of broom in bis hand, 
replies in rhyme, and points out to some neigh- 
bouring chateau, where he assures the basva- 
lan such a glorious train as his is sure to find 
welcome on account of its unparalleled splen- 
dour and magnificence. This excuse having 
been foreseen, the basvalan answers his rival 
verse for verse, compliment for compliment, 
that they are in search of a jewel more bril- 
liant than the stars, and that it is hidden in that 
* palace.” 

The brotaér withdraws into the interior ; 
but presently leads forth an aged matron, and 
presents her as the only jewel which they 
possess. 
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“ Of a verity,” retorts the basvalan, “a most 
respectable person ; but it appears to us that 
she is past her festal time ; we do not deny the 
merit of grey hair, especially when it is silvered 
by age and virtue; but we seek something 
far more precious. 'The maiden we demandis 
at least three times younger—try again—you 
cannot fail to discover her from the splen- 
dour which her unequalled beauty sheds 
around her.” 

The brotaér then brings forth, in succession, 
an infant in arms, a widow, a married woman, 
and the bridesmaid ; but the ambassador always 
rejects the candidates, though without wound- 
ing their feelings. At last the dark-eyed 
blushing bride makes her appearance in her 
bridal attire. 

The party then enters the house, and the 
brotaér, falling on his knees, slowly utters a 
Pater for the living, and a De profwndis for the 
dead, and demands the blessing of the family 
upon the young maiden. Then the scene, 
recently so joyous, assumes a more affecting 
character, and the brotaér is interrupted by 
sobs and tears. ‘There is always some sad 
episode in connexion with all these rustic but 
poetic festivals in Brittany. How many 
sympathies has not the following custom 
excited? At the moment of proceeding to 
church, the mother severs the end of the 
bride’s sash, and addresses her ;—* The tie 
which has so long united us, my child, is 
henceforward rent asunder, and [ am com- 
pelled to yield to another the authority which 
God gave me over thee. If thou art happy— 
and may God ever grant it—this will be no 
longer thy home ; but should misfortune visit 
thee, a mother is still a mother, and her arms 
ever open for her children. Like thee, I 
quitted my mother’s side to follow a husband. 
Thy children will leave thee in their turn. 
When the birds are grown, the maternal nest 
cannot hold them. May God bless thee, my 
child, and grant thee as much consolation as 
he has granted me!” The processsion is then 
formed, and the cavalcade proceeds to the 
parish church; but every moment it is inter- 
rupted in its progress by groups of mendi- 
cants, who climb up the slopes bordering the 
roads—which are extremely deep and narrow 
—to bar the passage by means of long briars, 
well armed with prickly thorns, which they 
hold up before the faces of the wedding party. 
The groomsman is the individual appointed 
to lower these importunate barriers ; which he 
does by casting among the mendicants small 
pieces of money. He executes his commis 
sion with good temper, and very frequently 
with liberality; but when the distance is 
great, these fetters become so numerous that 
his duties grow exceedingly wearisome and 
expensive. 

After the religious ceremony, comes the 
feast; which is one of the most incredible 
things imaginable. Nothing can give an idea 
of the multitude of guests, of all ages, and of 
each sex; they form a lively, variegated, and 
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confused picture. The tables having been 
laid out the previous day, at the coppers, which 
are erected in the open air, all the neighbours, 
and the invited, who have any pretensions to 
the culinary art, are ready with advice and 
assistance. It is curious to see them, in the 
blazing atmosphere of the huge fires, watch- 
ing enormous joints of meat and other comes- 
tibles cooking in the numerous and vast uten- 
sils; nevertheless, however zealous they may 
be, there are few who do not desert their post 
when the firing of guns and the distant sound 
of the bagpipes announce the return of the 
wedding procession. 

The newly married couple are at the head 
of the train, preceded by pipers, and fiddlers, 
and single-stick players, who triumphantly 
lead the way; the nearest relatives of the 
young pair next follow; then the rest of the 
guests, without order, rushing on helter- 
skelter, each in the varied and picturesque 
costume of his district, some on foot, some on 
horseback, most frequently two individuals 
on the same beast, the man seated upon a 
stuffed pad which serves as a saddle, and the 
wife, with arm around his waist, seated upon 
the crupper;—an every-day sight, not man 
years ago, in the rural districts of England, 
when roads were bad, and the gig and 
taxed-cart uninvented. The mendicants fol- 
low at their heels by hundreds, to share the 
remnants of the feast. 

As soon as the confusion occasioned by the 
arrival of such a multitude has subsided, the 
guests place themselves at the tables. These 
are formed of rough and narrow planks, sup- 
ported by stakes driven into the ground, the 
benches constructed after the same fashion; 
and they are raised in proportion to the height 
of the tables, so that you may have your 
knees between your plate and yourself; if, 
in a real Breton wedding, you eenes to be 
supplied with such an article—for a luxury 
of this description has not yet reached very 
far into Brittany: the soup is eaten out of 
a wooden bowl, and the meat cut up and 
eaten in the hand, or, as the phrase goes, 
“upon the thumb.” Every individual, as a 
matter of course, carries his own case or 
pocket knife ; the liquids are served in rude 
earthenware, and each drinks out of a cup 
apportioned to five or six individuals. It is 
the height of civility to hand one’s cup to a 
neighbour, so that he may assist in emptying 
it; and a refusal would be considered ex- 
tremely rude and insolent. 

The husband and his immediate relatives 
are in waiting, and anticipate every one’s 
wants and wishes—pressing each to take care 
of himself: they themselves share in no part 
of the entertainment, save the compliments 
which are showered, and the cups of cider and 
wine which civility obliges them to accept. 
After each course music strikes up, and the 
whole assembly rise from the tables. One 
party gets up a wrestling match ; the Bretons 
are as famous as their cousins in Cornwall at 


this athletic game—or a match at single-stick ; 
another a foot-race, or a dance; while the 
dishes are collected together, and handed to 
the hungry groups of mendicants who are 
seated in adjotning paddocks. From the tables 
to rustic games, reels, gavottes, and jabadoos ; 
then to the tables again; and they continue 
in this manner till midnight announces to the 
guests that it is time to retire. 

The company having diminished by de- 
grees, at length leave the groomsman and 
the bridesmaid the only strangers remaining, 
who are bound to disappear the last, and put 
the bride and bridegroom, with due and 
proper solemnity, to rest: they then retire 
singing “ Veni Creator.” In some districts 
they are compelled, by custom, to watch 
during the whole night in the bridal chamber ; 
in others, they hold at the foot of the bed 
a lighted candle, between the fingers, and do 
not withdraw until the flame has descended 
to the palm of the hand. In another locality 
the groomsman is bound during the whole 
long night to throw nuts at the husband, 
who cracks them, and gives the kernel to his 
bride to eat. The festivity which a mar- 
— occasions generally lasts three days, 
and, on Friday, the youthful wife embraces 
the companions of her childhood and bids 
them farewell, as if she never meant to return. 
Indeed, from the period of marriage, a new 
life commences for the Bretone, whose days 
of single blessedness have been days of fes- 
tivity and freedom; and it would seem that 
when once the wedding-ring has been placed 
upon the finger, her only business is the care 
of her household—her only delight, the peace 
of her domestic hearth. 
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ALTHOUGH in general a very decided sup- 
porter of “the movement,” and rejoicing in all 
the inventions of the century, I prefer, for 
short distances, the omnibus to the rail. The 
railway flies away with you as the Roc did 
with Hassan of Balsora, and drops you into 
the country with a plump. The omnibus 
enables you to appreciate the gradual dawning 
of rurality as you leave town. Then there is 
a human interest in watching the putting 
down of the suburban proprietors at “ Laurel 
Lodge,” and “ Magnolia Terrace,” &c. When 
you draw up at the kerb close by an iron gate, 
and see a little dumpy face that has been 
watching at the window, suddenly vanish, to 
rush to the door and meet the stout motherly 
lady who descends from the seat opposite you, 
why you feel that the whole omnibus (in- 
cluding yourself) has helped to produce the 
smiles in the little dumpy face. You feel 
quite amiable and good-humoured: you 
receive the umbrella of the old gentleman, 
who enters at the moment, in your ribs, with 
perfect good temper, and beg him “ not to 
mention it.” At least the present writer did 
so in the Kew omnibus on a recent occasion. 
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I was visiting Kew, for the purpose of re- 
freshing my recollection of the famous gar- 
dens. For there, (even as in London people 
hatch by heat, chickens) do they hatch— 
beauty. There, a tropical warmth, maintains 
tropical plants in genial exuberance. Science 
obtains knowledge, sentiment, and delectation. 
Hvumsotnt ranks the “ cultivation and arrange- 
ment of exotic plants” among the “ most 
precious fruits of European civilisation ;” our 
own Bacon begins his essay on gardens, by 
saying, “ God Almighty first planted a garden: 
and indeed it is the purest of human pleasures.” 
But no quotation could be half so convincing 
on such a subject, as a flower. And who 
would not care to see what kind of beauties 
of the sort Nature produces in her richest, 
hottest regions, where vegetation is Titanic, 
and there are giants (of flowers) in the land ? 
Now, these gardens are a kind of scientific 
Paradise in their way. They ray be calleda 
Vegetable Seraglio. In them, a very attrac- 
tive class of exiles finds true English protec- 
tion, and our country gives amiable shelter to 
the most charming of refugees ! 

The day was a clear glittering spring one, 
sharp as silver, with a veined marbly sky. 
The Thames was just rippled with a breeze, 
and lay in the sunlight like a scaly silver fish. 
As I crossed the bridge, I found the village in 
very tranquil repose. Turning to the right, 


I approached the gateway of the gardens—a 
light airy structure, with an elegant gate, and 


prettily-carved stone pillars. Before me now 
spread the green smooth sward dotted with 
bushes, and shaded by trees. The spring 
breeze was stirring a Californian Yew on the 
right. In the distance Kew Palace o> a 
glimpse of itself, quiet, grave, and red, with 
an air of homely regality. 

This palace was a favourite residence of 
George the Third, in conformity with those 
domestic tastes which excited so much plea- 
santry from Peter Pindar. But now you turn 
to the right, to Plant-house, Number one. The 
door opens; a flush of heat steals over you; 
there is a strange, but not disagreeable, earthy 
smell; and you have migrated into New 
Holland! For here dwell the Australian 
plants, chiefly Proteace—so named from our 
old friend Proteus—they being various in 
development. Subtle currents of heat per- 
meate their veins; and, though they have a 
heaven of glass, instead of their own azure. 
they look thriving and happy. The effect is 
somewhat like that of a ball-room, on the 
whole—just a little unnatural, but very pretty. 
Translate the Banksias and Dryandras into 
English female names, and indulge the fancy ; 
over-head, in the centre, the Acacias are 
blossoming, just as airily as the bubbling of 
champagne. But, if the association be un- 
worthy of those fairy-like blossoms of ghostly 
primrose-colour, take a literary association 
instead, and remember that it was down a 
walk of Acacias that Gibbon strolled the 
evening he finished the last sentence of the 


last page of his history! As you stroll round 
the narrow path, fretted with green leaves, 
you feel something like the south mixing like 
wine with your blood; but once more the 
door opens, and out you go into the spring 
again. 

Leaving this plant-house (you will tum 
round, or you ought to turn round, to look at 
its handsome architecture), you stroll down 
the chief promenade. To the left lies another 
building, which they call an Orangery, now 
the chosen place of the pines. Here and there 
are a few orange trees, the fruit glittering 
like lamps. But the tender pines (Conifere) 
are the attraction; here are the famous pines 
of Norfolk Island—which we derive from that 
prison of our convicts, and which have a 
drooping sadness of look worthy of their 
origin. Pause particularly, and look at the 
tree called Dacrydium cupressinum, falling in 
rillets of saddest green, most tremulously 
pendent. What a famous tree is the cypress 
—in all literatures typical of sorrow ! 


“Tn his garland as he stood, 
Ye might discern a cypress bud—” 


says Milton of Hymen, at the marriage of the 
Marchioness of Winchester. Of all the trees 
you plant, none will follow its brief master 
but the hated cypress, said Horace. Its use 
among the ancients was a sign that a house 
was funesta, or afflicted with death, for this 
reason, says Kirchmann (de Funeribus) that 
slips from it will not grow. How different 
this tree from its neighbours in this same 
building—the camellias! The camellia, so 
green, and symmetrical, and compact, with its 
flowers at once as fresh as wild roses, and as 
sharply carved as cameos, looks like a bay- 
tree with giant roses growing on it. She is 
the prima donna of the East, with a flower in 
her hair. In this same house, too, are gum- 
trees, and camphor-trees. The camphor- 
tree is the laurel of Japan (Laurus camphora), 
and more useful than laurels, par excellence, 
generally. Its pale yellow leaves look like 
medicine in blossom; they are the very poetry 
of physic, and might have been worn by 
Romeo’s apothecary. 

Once more you pass out of an artificial 
Eden into the fresh air. There stands before 
you a Turkey oak, looking like a pasha, And 
there are planted, but still in embryo, young 
deodars—an infant avenue. But of all the 
trees and shrubs in the open air, none is more 
beautiful than a certain weeping birch. A 
comic gentleman would say, that it is natural 
a tree should weep itself, which is so often 
the cause of weeping in others! But how its 
slender and quivering branches sweep the 
ground like a shower of rain, how it waves 
like a crape veil over the sward ! 

But now let us direct our attention to the 
building, which is the peculiar pride and 
glory of the gardens—the Palm-House. The 
sun-light falls on its pale green roof, as we 
draw near; and approach a light, lofty and 
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graceful structure. This is a kind of forest- 
rison—the region of palms and_ plantains. 
ntering, I passed at once into the tropics, 
and recognised all the majesty of the Kast. 
There are the specimens of the most magnifi- 
cent vegetation in the world—expanding in 
the heat—struggling to the light—warm, rich, 
graceful and abundant. A flush rises to the 
brow—you are stepping toa bath—to bathe 
in beauty! It is a fine genial sensation, as if 
you were going to shut up, and grow a little, 
on your own account. You half expect the 
little girl, who is peering at the plantain, to 
blossom, too. You begin by walking round 
the sides, and you gaze upwards at the grand 
fan-like leaves arching all abroad in a 
majestic languor. ‘That is a specimen of cocoa- 
nut. Yon is a gigantic banana with a dense 
bunch of fruit hustled together, from which 
descends a kind of bell-rope, bearing a large 
purple blossom as a handle. At one end 
of the house you come to a tub of papyrus 
—with its green stalks or rods. It was 
from the pith—a white pith—of this, that 
the ancients prepared thin paper. Note too, 
the Caffre-bread. Note likewise, the strange 
Cycas, with spiral ladder-like leaves—and 


| note him with interest, for “similar plants,” 


says Sir William Hooker, the Director of 


_ the gardens, “ have been found fossilised in 


the oolite formation of England, as at Port- 
land Island.” That plant’s ancestor, or some 
ofhis kin, were dwellers here—and are repre- 


sented now, by stones, in a formation older 


thanchalk! ‘Turning at the end, you see as 
you pass along, what looks like a dense frozen 
block of mud, but above it—like pennons 
over a castle—round airy green leaves trail: 
thisis Elephant’s Foot. You will think of our 
Indian brothers, as you mark also the Mango- 
tree, with pale primrose-coloured blossoms. If 
you are fond of coffee—you have one chance 
of seeing it, which in these days of chicory and 
roasted beans will be agreeable; for our 
Palm-House has some specimens of it—-light 
and sad-looking, with its berries on it—as a 
pilgrim bears his beads. But I must strongly 
particularise one grand specimen of vegetation 
—the Pandanus furcatus, or Screw Pine— 
throwing up his heavy leaves like a fountain. 
And our hospitality is excited by a thin, slim 
tree, of bright brown—the tree known as 
mahogany. 

In the centre of the house there is a oe 
stair-case, by which you ascend to the gallery. 
Round and round you turn, encircled all the 
way with the green leaves of the batata, or 
sweet potato, which creeps round the railings. 
So, I climbed, with a seusation like swimming 
in herbage, as it were, and found myself 
perched above the forest, all of a sudden, and 
looking down on it. The palm leaves were 
slowly swaying, and the feathery tops of the 
tall bamboos fluttered like the flames of a long 
church taper. The heat and the coloured 
light still the fancy into a dreamy mist—but 
anattendant passes you. You awake to fact; 


this gallery is the place whence the plants 
are “ watered,” and your palm will never be 


“ Shed by an Indian for its juicy balm. ” 
Keats’ “ Isadella”” 


——but a wire rope supports it, and artificial 
aid helps it to spraw! across the roof. I 
descended the stair-case among the waving 
climbers-—green as the veils of Houris—and 
was soon again on a level with the sparkling 
cinnamon-plants, and opposite a scion of the 
great house of Banyan. 

To the northward and westward of the 
Palm-House is a space of ground called the 
Pinetum, destined to coniferous plants. And 
near it isa small lake. By the borders a 
swan was sitting on her eggs, and her faithful 
mate, who kept sailing about in the neighbour- 
hood, landed with a defiant look as I passed. 

I had now a choice between various hot- 
houses or stoves. Number six is an interesting 
one, for it is the region of water-lilies. Its tank 
makes a little lake, and there you see the 
large round leaves--“ anchored tothe bottom,” 
as Tennyson says. That little lake is at this 
time dull; the leaves float like abandoned 
rafts. But last year, there was produced 
here the Victoria Water-lily, a gorgeous, 
grand flower, and floating mass of splendour 
derived from the seeds of a noble plant that 
Sir Robert Schomburgk found sleeping in the 
river Berbice. This Eve of lilies has spread 
descendants over many collections. Even now 
in the little lake at Kew, the spirit of life is 
moving in the waters, and it is expected that 
a beautiful flower will rise—like Venus—from 
them this summer. 

In Number eight are kept many agaves, or 
aloes; and here alsosome large cactuses. There 
is a notable aloe, called the Foureroya gigantea. 
For a period, as long as the generations of 
man, it had remained unproductive. In 
1844, however, it went off like a floral rocket 
—(in company with a friend) shot up to the 
roof—obliged its proprietors to clear away 
glass for it ; and burst into a blaze of flowers. 
There is something pathetic in its history ; 
for they who, probably, were among the first 
of their tribe who visited Europe, sank into 
exhaustion after this exertion ; and only young 
individuals of the stock are now to be seen. 

In several of these houses a graceful, fanci- 
ful plant presents itself—one of those which 
attract by their resemblance to the articles of 
life. This is the Nepenthes distillatoria. I 
mean the pitcher-plant. With a light playful 
droop, it holds out a pitcher, as if it was invit- 
ing you to drink. The little lid remains 
open. Insects “drop in” here (literally) for 
refreshment, and, getting thoroughly “in 
liquor,” are ruined for ever. By the beautiful 
mechanism of Nature, this little pitcher has 
a “hook,” which prevents it from spilling ! 
Naturalists are not agreed as to the “ use” of 
this fairy pitcher. I think that it may be of 
great “use,” if its form only remind us of 
the Samaritan at the well ! 
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Number nineteen is called the Cactus House ; 
here the family of Cactus dwell. You will 
remark specially the echino-cactus—rugged 
and prickly. A variety of cactus is the 
prickly pear, which the Eastern traveller sees 
on the sides of lanes as he rides along in the 
afternoon. The Opuntia cochinillifera is an 
important commercial branch of the house. 
It cultivated in immense quantities in 
Mexico, to feed the cochineal insect—a most 
important crimson and scarlet dye. 

But the visitor has much to see in the open 
air. There is the Turkey oak, which I men- 
tioned before. There are cedars, maples, 
hickory trees, a weeping willow, from Napo- 
leon’s tomb, and a sad young cypress from 
Mexico. In the circular beds he will see 
crimson flowers gleaming here and there. I 
have before mentioned the young deodars, or 
sacred cedars, which will, by-and-by, form a 
long and shady vista. 

The Museum contains, in glass cases, the 
products of plants in another aspect—their 
relation to the arts, medicine, and domestic 
economy. There are all manner of hemps, 
flax, cloth, rice paper, and palms, as used by 
the inhabitants of all parts of the globe. 
There are also drawings, illustrative of in- 
teresting and useful plants, many of which, we 
may here state, were sent from the Himalays, 
by Dr. Hooker, brother of the director. 
There are also some elegant wax models of 
flowers, the gifts of ladies—The museum is 
still, however, in its infancy ; but it is an 
infancy that promises much. It is certainly 
highly curious to see there, duly labelled in 
little bottles, rare specimens of so many arti- 
cles of the food of the human race. Every- 
body must feel some curiosity, too, to see the 
implements used for the preparation of opium, 
which are all to be seen there, with drawings 
descriptive of the process. And the visitor 
who prefers strolling in the open air will see, 
as he wanders near the fence of the fields 
adjoining the old Palace, an interesting scien- 
tific monument—a sun-dial, erected to com- 
memorate Dr. Bradley’s discoveries in astro- 
nomy, made at the old Observatory of Kew. 

Kew Gardens were ffrst formed by that 
Prince Frederick, Prince of Wales, son of 
George the Second, and father of George the 
Third, whose singular quarrels with his father, 
and deadly enmity to his mother, occupy so 
large a space of the discreditable memoirs of 
last century. His father scarcely ever spoke 
of him, but as “ascoundrel” or “a puppy ;” 
he has been abused by Sporus Hervey and 
Half-Sporus Walpole, and he was a friend of 
Bubb Doddington—but he does seem to have 
liked art and gardening in his way. He 
took a lease of Kew House, and began laying 
out the grounds and planting trees and 


is 
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exotics. In fact, it was while walking in the 
gardens that he caught the cold which caused 
his death in 1751 (just a century before our 
visit). His widow subsequently interested 
herself in them; and the exotic department 
was much favoured by Lord Bute. In 1789 
George the Third built the Palace: the 
Gardens were greatly patronised by Queen 
Charlotte, aided by Sir Joseph Banks (whose 
memory lives in the Banksians), and in 1840 
they were relinquished by the Queen to the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests. It is 
a fact, with regard to their being open to the 
public, that while they have been much visited 
by all classes, no mischief or misconduct has 
taken place there—which refutes the vulgar 
calumny that “ the people” spoil things. 

Everything about the Gardens bears testi- 
mony to careful management and excellent 
organization. The brooding heat which keeps 
life in the veins of the children of the tropics 
is supplied by dozens of little subterranean 
pipes, or flues, and fills the places with an 
equal atmosphere. ‘The due moisture fattens 
the leaves ever in due time; there are no 
dead leaves, no decayed blossoms lying about. 
The gay flowers, romantic enough in appear- 
ance for the garden of Shelly’s “Sensitive 
Plant,” is tended and ordered with the pre- 
cision of Mechanism. Beauty is neither sacri- 
ficed to organisation, nor injured by neglect. 
The sweet plant, watched like a prisoner, has 
the free-blooming look of a Queen. The tree 
growing near you so sturdily has come hun- 
dreds of miles, most likely in a ship when 
young, addressed, “ Secretary of the Admiralty, 
London ; for Sir W. J. Hooker, Royal Gardens, 
Kew.” In fact, the gardens are a sort of 
bank to which botanical currency flows for 
transmission. Is something curious or valuable 
discovered anywhere? Seeds and specimens 
reach Kew—from thence other great European 
collections—and so a product of one side of 
the globe may, through this organisation, be 
cultivated by us, in the corresponding climate 
of any of our colonial possessions. It is thus 
highly valuable to science and to the general 
prosperity of our race. 

But something must be said, too, in favour 
of the high good done, in another way, by the 
contemplation of Beauty, and the moral good 
resulting to the many from such institutions. 
This is a sort of “ fruit ” that our “ climate ” 
will permit to grow in the open air; and 
everywhere else, it is to be hoped! I was 
thinking. as I left the gardens, what a swarm 
of beautiful blossoms, one might inspect there 
this summer ; and only regretted that I didn’t 
happen to be one of those who 

“saw the water-lily bloom” 
in its form of Victoria Regia in a way that 
would have charmed the “ Lady of Shalott !” 




















